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The Wage-Hour law was signed by the President 
June 25, and takes effect 120 days thereafter, or Oct. 24. 

Inquiries about the application of the law relate 
principally to these eight features: 1—Jurisdiction, i.e., 
Who is affected? 2—Wages. 3—Hours. 4—Status 
of inventories. 5—Liability on resales. 6—Industry 
committees. 7—-Exemptions. 8—Administrator. 

Based on the opinions of the solicitor’s office of the 
Department of Labor, the construction of the Act on 
these points is as follows: 


Jurisdiction: The Act applies to employers whose 
employees, or any of them, are “engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce.’ This is 
new language and is intended to avoid the Constitu- 
tional objections found by the Supreme Court in the 
Schechter case (NRA). In effect it means that the 
Act applies to producers of goods which go into com- 
merce. It does not apply to retailers, or to others who 
are not operating in interstate commerce. To this extent 
it differs from the N.I.R.A., which sought jurisdiction 
over producers whose goods were destined for com- 
merce, and also to local dealers who had received their 
goods through interstate commerce. The exempt 
classes include farm workers, outside salesmen, execu- 
tive, administrative and bona fide professional em- 
ployments. 


Wages: Unless some affirmative action is taken by 
the Administrator on recommendation of an industry 
committee, the minimum wages per hour, beginning 
Oct. 24, 1938, are as follows: First year—25 cents; 
second through seventh year—30 cents; and after the 
seventh year—40 cents. 


Hours: In the absence of a collective bargaining 
agreement, the maximum hours per week of any em- 
ployee (engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce) are as follows: Ist year—44 
hours ; 2nd year—42 hours; after 2nd year—40 hours. 

The limitations to this maximum hours requirement 
are as follows: 

1—No limit is imposed upon the weekly hours pro- 
vided the excess, over the hours of employment above 
stated, are paid for at a rate “not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate.” 


2—In case of an employment agreement resulting 
from collective bargaining with representatives of em- 
ployees, “certified as bona fide by the National Labor 


Relations Board,” the above weekly limitation does not 
apply during any six months’ period in which the total 
hours of employment do not exceed 1000 hours; or 
similarly any 52 weeks period during which the totai 
hours of employment do not exceed 2000. 

3—In any “seasonal” industry, for a total period not 
more than fourteen work weeks in any one calendar 
year, the maximum hours may exceed those specified. 


4—The partial exemption under 2 and 3, on the 
ground of collective bargaining agreement on seasonal 
operation, is subject to the limitation that employment 
in excess of 12 hours in any day, or in excess of 56 
hours in any week, must be paid for at time-and-a-half. 

The Administrator has no discretion to modify the 
maximum hours limitation, except to the extent of 
above variations for “seasonal” industries. The classi- 
fication of an industry as “seasonal” is subject to deter- 
mination by the Administrator. 


Inventories; The Act declares it unlawful for any 
person to sell, or offer for sale, goods in the production 
of which “any employee was employed in violation of” 
the wage and hour limitations, This does not apply 
to inventories on hand prior to Oct. 24. It means that 
any work done thereafter with respect to the process- 
ing, sale or shipment of such inventories is subject to 
the statutory limitations. 


Resales: Section 15 prohibits the sale or shipment in 
commerce, after Oct. 23, of “any goods in the produc- 
tion of which any employee was (Turn to page 25) 








WHERE MONEY 
WILL CIRCULATE 


Construction projects approved by 
the Public Works Administration, 
grants for which have been made, 


total 


$ 568,660,728 


to June 27. A complete list of the 
cities and towns thus benefitted -- 
so far as obtainable to time of going 
to press--is printed on pages 28-30 
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W ITH a quality reputation built through 52 years of supply- 
_ing buyers with the very finest in softwood lumber, the Winton 
Company simply could not afford to jeopardize that reputation 
by ever selling lumber that falls short of the high Winton stand- 
ard. So you always can be sure of getting beautifully manufac- 
tured stock and friendly service on all the orders you send to 
Winton. Repeat orders, season after season, prove that Winton 
quality standards satisfy the buyer and that our helpful co- 
operation and service meet every need of the dealer. Here you 
can be sure of prompt service—the kind that will merit your 
further valued orders. Let us hear from you. 
G 0 0 D LU M B E a FO FF OVE im 32 YE m4 R S WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
idaho, 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 
1 | NTO \ LU Vj R E rH . f | F 5 (’ ( PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., 

e Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., 
ee —————_—__ t 
FOSHAY TOWER MINNEAPOLIS ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
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equipped to furnish DECAY- Ghrough this ™ se 
PROOF, TERMITE - PROOF . . ‘ 
sash, frames, porchwork, etc. prestige-building approach 
are being paid higher prices 
for their products. Ass an auert lumber dealer, you are anxious to attain leadership in 
developing your community. The Perfect Home plan gives you dignified 
To take advantage of this monthly approach to influential people who share your appreciation of 
"cream" market is a simple the civic and personal value of home ownership . . . people whose con- a 
matter with PAR-TOX. Eas- fidence and goodwill are a valuable asset to you. 
ily applied by dippin g, Par- The Perfect Home magazine constantly fosters the desire to possess a 
Tox gives your customers more beautiful home. Its smart editorial content, striking pictorial treat- Te! 
ment and cosmopolitan tone set new standards of comfort and conven- 
A typical mill room for the toxic thoroughly dependable wood ience for your customers to achieve 
a. aa aan — protection. Yet its cost al The Perfect Home plan gives you a quality magazine at a very low cost “ie 
of its lasting protection, deep pene- application averages consid- because actual editorial and mechanical costs are divided among all spon- W. 
tration and fast drying qualities. erably less than | cent. sors. You in turn apportion your cost locally among a group of co-sponsors 
A FREE TEST SAMPLE, information and selected by yourself and put under contract with the publishers. 
prices gladly sent upon request. Informa- Here’s what the R. B. Whitaker Company, Winnetka, Illinois, says: 
tion for installing dipping unit also furnished “We have definite proof that this type of advertising is doing a real Or 
FREE. service, and we are certain it will continue to do so.” 25 
% Established lumber dealers whose financial responsibility, leadership 
and reputation are unquestioned are eligible for an exclusive renewable 
état | R A p A R » F R é& $0 NS (0. franchise. Get full details. Write today to French-‘Stamats Company, —_— 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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ROM A LUMBERMAN comes a 
- letter suggesting what seems like 

a practicable new plan for utilizing 
unemployed labor, in the handling of odd 
jobs, such as repair and clean-up work 
around the home; incidentally, taking 
people off the relief rolls. Presumably 
these rolls as now constituted are, or 
should be, classified as to the particular 
kind of work that each man is best fitted 
for ; probably, as a rule, the work that he 
has been doing heretofore. Suppose, for 
instance, that a home owner has some 
cleaning up or fixing to be done around 
the house, or that a business concern, large 
or small, needs one or more temporary 
helpers, with some knowledge, let us say, 
of plumbing or carpenter work. Such an 
odd-job employer could phone or write 
the nearest WPA or relief office to send 
over the needed help 
So much for the man or firm wanting 
the help. From the Government or WPA 
angle—there would need to be a system 
for keeping tab of, and collecting for, the 
work done by these casual workers. This 
could be handled by a coupon book sys- 
tem, individuals and business concerns 
buying books of coupons, somewhat as 
in the old days they bought railway mile- 
age books. These coupons could each call 
for one, two, four or eight hours work, 
at an hourly cost that could be fixed 
higher than the WPA hourly scale. The 
plan could be given a much broader scope 
by having these coupon books sold 
through post offices, if deemed desirable. 
The advantages of such a plan are 
obvious. It would enable citizens to co- 
operate effectively with the Government 
in providing employment which though 
mainly of a temporary or odd-job charac- 
ter would in the aggregate roll up a big 
volume. It would make out of the WPA 
a clearing house for casual, odd-job labor 
by workers on WPA, who may be off a 
certain number of days, as shown by the 
record of employment as against the 
enrollment there. Thus the plan would 
relieve Uncle Sam of the burden of pay- 
ing a relief worker for the days he is 
absent. The relief worker’s check would 
be less, from his regular WPA employ- 
ment, but he would get more money, 
because his hourly pay for casual jobs 
would be higher than the relief roll. Cou- 
pon books could be priced at $5 or $10 
each, depending on the number of cou- 
pons a householder. or firm expected to 
be able to use. 
This, in brief, is a rough outline of a 
plan which seems to offer possibilities for 
effective co-operation in the task of put- 
ting men to work; lightening the burden 
of relief expenditure, and, perhaps not 
least important, preserving the skill and 
aptitude of workers by utilizing them in 
performing the kind of work to which 
they have been accustomed. That, ac- 
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Suggests Way For Citizens to Co-oper- 
ate in Lightening Relief Rolls 


cording to social workers, is one of the 
big problems of depression enforced idle- 
ness, or diversion from an accustomed 
trade or occupation to other work—such 
as common labor—in which the worker 
gradually losses his acquired skill and 
efficiency. A system that would auto- 
matically assign men to jobs that would 
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give due play to their manual skill, would 
be a boon. 

The lumberman who offers this sugges- 
tion closes his interesting letter with the 
remark that, “It would be very interest- 
ing if the Government would compile and 
publish a list of the peopfe who are on 
relief, showing the different classifications 
as to industries and trades with which 
they formerly were identified.” Such a 
classification—if it does not already exist 
—would of course be indispensable in 
putting into effect the plan outlined. 


The “Building Business” Is Made Up 
of Many Elements | 


VERY ONCE in a while someone 
-E rises up and demands an answer to 
the query, “What’s wrong with the 
building industry?” That something is 
“out of kilter” seems to be taken for 
granted; though, looking at the matter 
objectively, one must admit that the 
builders and the producers of building 
materials have some very notable achieve- 
ments to their credit. Compare the homes 
of today with those built one hundred, 
or even fifty, years ago. That decided 
gains have been made, in comfort, con- 
venience and “livability” can not be de- 
nied. 
However, the criticism most frequently 


heard—next to the vague assertion that 
“building costs are too high’’—is that the 
would-be home builder is compelled to 
deal with too many different persons, 
firms and lines of business before his 
house is ready to occupy. Hence there 
has arisen a demand for “the packaged 
home” or “turn-key job,” delivered com- 
plete for a fixed price. 

Building is big business, but it is not 
handled as such, in the opinion of the 
Chicago Daily News which, in a recent 
editorial, views it as “a tangled web of 
interrelated small businesses, without cen- 
tralized control, co-ordination or re- 
sponsibility.” The newspaper proceeds 
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WHAT DO YOU MAKE of this, Watson? “A little incident this week cer- 
tainly is ‘the height of something,’” writes Otis Pennington, head of the Penning- 
ton Lumber Co. (manufacturer and wholesaler), Birnamwood, Wis. “We wired 
one of our mills (let’s call it the Whoosit Lumber Co.) asking it to quote us on a 


carload of lumber—material that we knew the mill wanted to get rid of. 


About 


an hour later came a wire: ‘We are too busy loading sawdust to attend to lumber.’ 
You ‘peg’ that one; we are frank to admit that we can’t.” 
Telepathic response from Watson suggests that the mill’s loading crew may have 


been composed of former WPA workers. 


* * * * 


H OBBIES ARE USEFUL things if they aren’t used to extremes and in too 
great numbers, to the detriment of needed effort to earn a living and assume 
the responsibilities of being a good citizen. Perhaps it is unfair to term obsessions 
or overindulgency as hobbies; relegate them rather to the category of bad judg- 
ment even though the list includes such healthful outings as fishing, hunting and 
golf. One man’s hobby which, for the second year, is gaining national attention, 
can not be classed in “extreme” group; and it affords him the opportunity to gain 
self-expression and relaxation. This hobby is painting, and it is a far cry from 
his daily occupation as head football coach for a large mid-western university. 
Each spring and fall for the past twenty-five years, he has sent young hopefuls 
scurrying up and down the field for their Alma Mater, yet for three months 
following each spring practice every spare moment is devoted to painting impres- 


sions of his favorite scenes. 


This artist, “who coaches in his spare time,” is 


“Bob” Zuppke of the University of Illinois, whose twenty-odd paintings for 
exhibition this year in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, include realistic 
forest scenes. It is said that he paints from impression, often years after he has 


visited the locale of his subject. 


In his own words, “To paint is to use rhythm, 


timing and co-ordination, the same qualities found in a good football player.” 
Someone reported that “Bob’s” favorite dish is a mixture of raw hamburger and 
chopped raw onions over which he breaks two raw. eggs and mixes thoroughly. 
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to point out that a man who wants a new 
automobile can go to any of a score of 
dealers, and in one transaction secure a 
standardized product fitted to his require- 
ments, guaranteed against defects in de- 
sign or workmanship, and which in all 
except an infinitesimal proportion of 
transactions will perform satisfactorily. 

On the other hand, a man wanting a 
new house must, in effect, go into the 
building business himself. In this ven- 
ture he will have experience with the 
mortgage loan business, the title guaranty 
business, the architectural business, the 
plumbing business, the masonry business, 
the plastering business, and so on ad in- 
finitum. “He will encounter the sheet 
metal business, the carpenter business, 
and a lot of monkey business; but he will 
never encounter the building business as 
an entity.” That, in a nutshell, concludes 
the News, is what is wrong with the 
building business—there ain’t no such 
animal. 

Rather a stiff indictment, with enough 
truth in it to make it sting. What is to 
be done about it? is the question. Selling 
of complete, “packaged” homes by lum- 
ber and building material dealers is now 
sufficiently common to have amply dem- 
onstrated its practicability, where condi- 
tions are right, and sound methods are 
followed. Perhaps the answer to the 
Chicago newspaper’s well aimed criticism 
is nearer at hand than the public realizes. 
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The Horse Is Still in the Picture, as 


Chicago Convention Proves 


a “fence sitter” in 1912, when he 

watched a “two-lunger” speed down 
the road in an enveloping cloud of dust, 
for he had a definite opinion about the 
new-fangled gasoline buggy which he 
expressed in no uncertain terms: “Them 
derned things never will replace the 
horse!” And, by heck, without apologiz- 
ing to Ripley, they never have. 

Our proof for this statement comes 
from Wayne Dinsmore, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Saddlery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which held its fiftieth meeting 
at the Palmer House, June 20, 21 and 22. 
Mr. Dinsmore is also secretary of the 
Horse & Mule Association of America. 

“There are fourteen million horses and 
mules in harness on American farms, with 
more being raised today than at any time 
in the last several years. Approximately 
830,000 horse and mule colts will be 
foaled this year,” he said to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “and 
there are more than 8,500 race horses in 
training or in competition and another 
7,500 trotting horses racing or being 
trained. Furthermore, there are more 
than half a million riding horses in the 
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It is undecided whether this aids his coaching or his painting, but his efforts 
along both lines attract the attention of thousands. 


* * * 


* 








Tue MID-AFTERNOON rustling in our wastebasket has begun. The source 
is a tiny creature, one which often causes even an amazon to land atop of a high 
table in one jump and screech in an unearthly fashion until the police arrive. 
Being more or less familiar with the larger cousins of this species, which inhabit 
corncribs and other farmstead spots, we keep perfectly still and do some observing 
each time “Minnie” or “Jimmie,” as the case may be, steals out to poke around in 
search of a discarded piece of candy bar. Thus far Minnie hasn’t offered to sing 
for her supper nor has she made the mistake of getting indigestion from nibbling 
rejected editorial matter. Like all of her kind, she will have a brief existence, but 
already she has served the purpose of reminding us that regularity in the pursuit 
of things—-food, work or pleasure—brings results. We only wish that our knowl- 
edge might be as well rounded as “Minnie’s” tummy. 


* *« *& * 


It SOMETIMES IS SAID that one must go away from home to learn the news. 
So it is not strange that this lumber editor should find out from a journal repre- 
senting another industry (the Dairymen’s League News) that Danville, a small 
community in New Hampshire, has a forest of its own and has had since 1760, 
when citizens of that little hamlet in the wilderness set aside fifty acres of woodland 
as a source of income to pay the preacher. There has been a permanent com- 
inittee to take care of this piece of woods, on behalf of the town. The first sale of 
lumber was in 1850 and brought $1,500. Other sales have brought in from $2,000 
to $5,000 at a clip. In 1930, Danville had $10,000 in the bank from this piece of 
woodland. In addition, out of the income the residents have built a new church 
and, better yet, at one time they loaned the town $2,500 out of this forest money. 
A town with an income of its own and no taxes! How strange that sounds in 
these days of taxes, and more taxes, and still more taxes. What a blessing if 
this example could be followed throughout the country! 


country, of which about 100,000 are kept 
exclusively for pleasure. The rest are 
used for traveling, on farms and on 
ranches. Last year, in the Chicago area, 
there were 2,177 riding horses as against 
2,200 in the Los Angeles district.” 

Approximately seventy-five saddlery 
manufacturers from fifteen States at- 
tended the meeting, and the attendance 
included sons and grandsons of many of 
the early saddle makers. Saddles range 
in price from the standard stock models 
to the ones with handworked leather and 
chased silver, which bring as much as 
$2,000 each. The saddlery manufac- 
turers did a seventeen million dollar busi- 
ness in 1937 and expect to top eleven mil- 
lion dollars this year. 

Frankly, the total number of horses 
and mules, as pointed out by Mr. Dins- 
more, did surprise us. In fact, since we 
quit the good old practice of wrapping 
the lines around the whipsocket and let- 
ting the family driving horse find the 
way home, while we looked at the moon 
and held hands with our favorite damsel, 
we have never been close enough to a 
horse to get a solid kick. Not so long 
ago, newspapers called our attention to 
the fact that mules were still around and 
that the TVA or some other agency paid 
$2,500 for one. So it seems that auto- 
mobiles haven’t eliminated equines, but 
just crowded them out of the transporta- 
tion field and increased their use for 
riding, racing, ranching and farming. 

The horse is just as efficient for his 
specialized use today as he was for gen- 
eral purposes in the days gone by, even 
more so. We think of the horse in the 
terms of the particular field in which he 
is used; not just a horse—he is a worthy 
sire, a promising two-year-old or a fine, 
gaited animal with a “rack” as smooth as 
a boat ride on a still lake. 

There’s a lesson to learn from she 
horse. He is here today, in ever increas- 
ing numbers, because he does his job as 
well or better than his owner has intended 
for him to do it. So it goes with any indi- 
vidual or any company whose job is to 
render service. Perhaps there is the 
excuse then for the retail lumber and 
building material dealer to-pat himself on 
the back. He is here today, because he 
is rendering service, with stocks which 
include everything to build the home, and 
has been giving service ever since the 
time when a yard consisted of a few odd 
boards and a keg of nails. 





When the science of selling becomes a 
dead art, buying fails. You will have 
to say more than “Good Morning” or 
“Come Again” or “I Thank You.” Do 
you ever take time out to study your busi- 
ness and the art of salesmanship? If not, 
now is as good a time as any to begin. 
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A Summary of the Principal Provisions of the New 


WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Congress, under “its power to regulate com- 
merce among the several States,” has enacted 
the “Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938,” having 
found that the existence of “labor standards 
detrimental to the minimum standards of living 
necessary for health, efficiency and general 
welfare” burdens the free flow of goods by 
leading to labor disputes, constitutes unfair com- 
petition, and interferes with orderly and fair 
marketing. This Act, which becomes effective 
120 days after the President’s signature, affixed 
June 25, or on Oct. 24, provides that “it shall 
be unlawful for any person to transport, offer 
for sale in commerce, or to ship, deliver or sell, 
with knowledge that shipment or delivery or 
sale in commerce is intended, any goods in the 
production of which any employee was employed 
in violation of” the following provisions: 


Section 6 


“(a) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce wages 
at the following rates: 


“(1) during the first year from the effective 
date of this section, not less than 25 cents an 
hour. 


“(2) during the next six years from such 
date, not less than 30 cents an hour. 


“(3) after the expiration of seven years from 
such date, not less than 40 cents an hour, or 
the rate (not less than 30 cents an hour) pre- 
scribed in the applicable order of the Admin- 
istrator issued under section 8, whichever is 
lower, and 


“(4) at any time after the effective date of 
this section, not less than the rate (not in excess 
of 40 cents an hour) prescribed in the applicable 
order of the Administrator issued under sec- 
tion 8.” 

“Wages” are defined to include the reason- 
able cost of board, lodging and other facilities 
customarily furnished the employees. 


"Maximum Hours: Section 7 


“(a) No employer shall, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, employ any of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce: 


“(1) for a work week longer than forty- 
four hours during the first year from the effec- 
tive date of this section, 


“(2) for a work week longer than forty-two 
hours during the second year from such date, or 


“(3) for a work week longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the second year 
from such date, 
unless such employee receives compensation for 
his employment in excess of the hours above 
specified at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times ‘the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed.” 

“Proof that any employee was employed in 
any place of employment where goods shipped 
or sold in commerce were produced, within 
ninety days prior to the removal of the goods 
from such place of employment, shall be prima 
facie evidence that such employee was engaged 
in the production of such goods.” 


Must Observe Higher Local Minima 


No provision of the Act shall excuse non- 
compliance with any Federal or State law or 
municipal ordinance establishing a minimum 
wage higher, or a maximum work-week lower; 
shall not justify any employer in reducing a 
wage which is in excess of the minimum, or 
increasing hours shorter than maximum, than 
are established under the Act; nor shall its 


"Minimum Wages: 


provisions in relation to child labor justify 
non-compliance with any Federal or State law 
or municipal ordinance establishing higher labor 
standards, 


Farmer-Lumbermen and Others Exempted 


The wage-hour provisions “shall not apply 
with respect to any employees employed in a 
bona fide executive, administrative, professional 
or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity 
of outside salesman” or to “any employee 
engaged in any retail service establishments, the 
greater part of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce”; to seamen or fishermen; 
employees of suburban and urban transit com- 
panies or employees of air carriers subject to 
the Railway Labor Act; nor to workers in 
agriculture, defined to “include any forestry or 
lumbering operations performed by a farmer 
on a farm as an incident to or in conjunction 
with such farming operations, including prepa- 
ration for market, delivery to storage or to 
market, or to carriers for transportation to 
market.” 

From the hour provisions there are exempt 
any employees with respect to whom the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has power to 
establish qualifications under the Motor Car- 
riers Act; also employees of carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Employees 
engaged in the processing or packing of agri- 
cultural commodities and sea foods are also 
exempt. 


Overtime—Union Agreement Exceptions 


There are exceptions for overtime, but pro- 
vided only that an employee receives one and 
a half times regular compensation for employ- 
ment in excess of 12 hours during any work- 
day, or in excess of 56 hours in any work-week. 
If any employee is employed, on a shorter-term 
or annual basis, in pursuance of a collective 
bargaining agreement, with employee represen- 
tatives certified by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—which provides that no employee 
shall be employed more than 1000 hours during 
any period of 26, or 2,000 hours in 52 consecu- 
tive weeks—he is exempt from the hour provi- 
sions. Seasonal employment for not more than 
14 weeks in any calendar year is also exempt. 


Employment of Minors Strictly Controlled 


The Act prohibits the employment of those 
under 16, other than by parent or guardian and 
in occupations other than manufacturing or 
mining; or any of 16 to 18 in hazardous occu- 
pations; while the employment of children of 
14 to 16, in occupations other than manufac- 
turing or mining, may be permitted only under 
order of the Chief of the Child Labor Bureau. 
Employment of children in any occupation shall 
not violate the Act if there is on file an unex- 
pired certificate by the Chief of the Child Labor 
Bureau that the person is above the “oppres- 
sive” child labor age. 


Administrator Names Industry Committees 


The Act will be administered by an Ad- 
ministrator, chief of a new Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor, at Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and he may, subject to Civil Service 
laws, appoint employees; establish regional, 
local and other agencies and appoint attorneys 
—though all litigation shall be subject to the 
direction of the Attorney General of the United 
States; and the Administrator is forbidden to 
give in his appointments any consideration to 
political test or qualification. 

The Administrator shall appoint for each 
industry, giving due regard to the region in 


which the industry is carried on, a committee 
that shall include like numbers of disinterested 
persons representing the public—one of whom 
the Administrator shall designate as chairman— 
the employers and the employees. Committee 
members shall be compensated for time actually 
spent in the work and for expenses incurred, 
Two-thirds of a committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and a decision shall require not less 
than a majority of all members. 


Administrator May Start Investigations 


The Administrator, utilizing the Bureaus and 
Divisions of the Department of Labor, may 
investigate and gather data regarding any in- 
dustry, and “may enter and inspect such places 
and such records (making such transcriptions 
thereof) ; question such employees, and inves- 
tigate such facts, conditions, practices or mat- 
ters as he may deem necessary or proper to 
determine whether any person has violated any 
provisions of this Act, or which may aid in 
the enforcement of this Act.” He may utilize 
the services of State and local agencies charged 
with administration of State labor laws, and 
reimburse them, with the consent and co-opera- 
tion of such agencies. For the purpose of any 
investigation or hearing provided for in the 
Act, the provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act—relating to the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of books, papers 
and documents, are made applicable to the juris- 
diction, powers and duties of the Administrator, 
to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and to 
the industry committees. 

All provisions of the Act with respect to 
employment of minors, and all investigations 
under it, shall be made by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Chief shall, subject 
to the control of the Attorney General, bring 
all actions in regard to them. The Bureau 
Chief may, as may the Administrator, utilize 
local agencies. 


Employers Must Make, Preserve Records 


Every employer subject to the provisions of 
the Act “shall make, keep and preserve such 
records of the persons employed by him, and 
of the wages, hours, other conditions and prac- 
tices of employment maintained by him... 
and shall make such reports to the Adminis- 
trator as he shall prescribe.” 


Committees to Study Recommendations 


The Administrator shall from time to time 
convene the industry committee for each indus- 
try. Upon convening it, he shall refer to it 
the question of the minimum wage rate or 
rates to be fixed for each industry. He shall 
submit to it “such data as he may have avail- 
able on matters to be brought before it; and 
shall cause to be brought before it . . . any 
witnesses whom he deems material.” The in- 
dustry committee shall investigate conditions 
in the industry, and it, or any authorized sub- 
committee thereof, may hear such witnesses 
and receive such evidence as may be necessary 
or appropriate to enable the committee to per- 
form its functions, and may summon other wit- 
nesses, or call upon the Administrator to fur- 
nish it additional information to aid it in its 
deliberations. [The provision for sub-commit- 
tees makes it seem likely that, as under the 
NRA, various branches of the lumber industry 
mav be represented by such sub-committees, 
which shall head up into a committee for the 
entire industry.—Ebrror. ] 


Considerations That Must Govern Decisions 


The industry committee, and the Administra- 
tor must consider, among other relevant factors: 
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“(1) competitive conditions as affected by 
transportation, living, and production costs ; 

“(2) the wages established for work of like 
or comparable character by collective labor 
agreements negotiated between employers and 
employees by representatives of their own 
choosing ; and 

“(3) the wages paid for work of like or 
comparable character by employers who volun- 
tarily maintain minimum-wage standards in 
the industry. No classification shall be made 
under this section on the basis of age or sex.” 


The committee is forbidden to make a deter- 
mination solely on a regional basis. 


Industries May Be Classified 


“The industry committee shall recommend 
such reasonable classifications within any indus- 
try as it determines to be necessary for the 
purpose of fixing for such classifications the 
highest minimum rate (not in excess of 40 
cents an hour) which (1) will not substan- 
tially curtail employment in such classification, 
and (2) will not give a competitive advantage 
to any group in the industry” and it shall 
“recommend the minimum rate of wages to 
be paid ... in such industry or classifications 
thereof.” 


Administrator Acts on Committee Report 


The industry committee shall file with the 
Administrator a report of its recommendations, 
and the Administrator, after due notice to inter- 
ested parties (such notice being given by pub- 
lication in the Federal Register or by any other 
means the Administrator deems to be reason- 
ably calculated to give notice to interested per- 
sons), and after giving them an opportunity to 
be heard, shall by order, defining industries and 
classifications to which it is to apply, approve 
and carry into effect the recommendations in 
such report, if he finds such recommendations 
are made in accordance with the law and are 
supported by the evidence adduced. Should he 
disapprove the committee finding, he shall again 
refer the matter to it, or to another industry 
committee, which he may appoint for such 
purpose, for further consideration and recom- 
mendations. 


Court Review of Orders Is Provided 


Review by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals of an order by the Administrator is pro- 
vided for, upon filing, within 60 days after the 
entry of such order, of a written petition pray- 
ing for its modification; copy of such petition 
must be filed with the Administrator. But the 
commencement of such proceedings shall not, 
unless specifically ordered by the Court, operate 
as a stay; and the Court may not grant any 
stay unless the complainant file an undertaking, 
with a surety bond or sureties, for the payment 
to the employees affected by the order, in case 
it is affirmed, of the amount by which the com- 
pensation which the employees are entitled to 
receive under the order, exceeds the compensa- 
tion they actually receive while such stay is in 
effect. 


Administrator's Findings to Be Conclusive 


The Administrator, upon filing with him of 
a copy of complainant’s petition, shall certify 
and file in court a transcript of the record. 
The Court shall then have exclusive jurisdiction 
to affirm or set aside the order in whole or part. 
Review by the Court shall be limited to ques- 
tions of law; and “findings of fact by the 
Administrator, when supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive. No objection to 
the order of the Administrator shall be con- 
sidered by the Court unless such objection 
shall have been urged before the Administrator, 
or unless there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to do so.” 


Provisions for Additional Evidence 


Additional evidence may be presented only 
provided the Court is satisfied that it would 
materially affect the result, and that there were 
reasonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence before the Administrator. By reason 
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of the additional evidence so taken before the 
Court, the Administrator may modify his find- 
ings, and file with the Court modified or new 
findings, which, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive; and shall also 
file his recommendation, if any, for modifica- 
tion or setting aside of the original order. The 
judgment or decree of the Court shall be sub- 
ject to final review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Violation of the provisions of the Act may 
be restrained by the District Court of the 
United States, and the United States Courts 
of the territories and possessions. 


What Wage-Hour Law 
Means to Lumber 


[Continued from Front Page] 
employed in violation” of the wage and hour 
provisions. This prohibition goes to any “per- 
son” and is not limited to “employers.” It does 
not merely prohibit a person from selling or 
shipping goods on which his own employees 
have been employed at less than the minimum 
wage or for more than the maximum hours 
prescribed in the law, but upon which those 
employed by anyone else have been so em- 
ployed. This raises the obvious question of 
the extent to which any person who does not 
himself violate the wage and hour provisions 
is liable because of possible violation by those 
from whom he buys his goods for resale. This 
provision was carefully considered by the con- 
ferees. It means that anyone, for example, who 
buys lumber for resale in commerce may be 
restrained from reselling or reshipping if the 
Administrator finds that the lumber was pro- 
duced in violation of the Act. 


This probably will result in the setting up 
of a system of certificates of compliance, 
whereby any person purchasing goods for re- 
sale may assure himself that they were pro- 
duced under the terms of this law, by requiring 
a certificate of compliance from the person 
from whom he buys. Even this, however, will 
not protect him against having those goods 
“quarantined” if the Administrator concludes 
that they actually had been produced in viola- 
tion of the wage or hour provisions. The im- 
mediate benefit in that case of a certificate of 
compliance will be immunity from the criminal 
penalties prescribed in the Act. This result is 
not accidental, but it is the deliberate conclusion 
of the conferees. 


Flexibility of Statutory Minimum Wages: 


The Act prescribes minimum wages as above 
stated, and, in the absence of further action, 
these requirements go into effect as stated in 
the statute. However, the Administrator, if 
recommended by an industry committee, can, 
immediately after the law takes effect, raise 
the minimum wages to a point as high as 40 
cents. He has no authority, however, to do 
so unless it is recommended to him by an in- 
dustry committee, which he has full authority 
to appoint and “after due notice to interested 
persons and giving them an opportunity to be 
heard.” 


Beginning with the second year, the range 
of possible flexibility in minimum wages is be- 
tween 30 and 40 cents an hour. Unless the 
industry committee recommends an_ increase 
above the minimum wages prescribed in the 
statute, then after the first year (which is at 
25 cents), the minimum wage will continue for 
six years at 30 cents, and thereafter automati- 
cally will become 40 cents. After the seventh 
year, the only ground on which the minimum 
wage may be fixed at less than 40 cents is that 
the appropriate industry committee “recom- 
mends” and the Administrator “finds” that the 
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Penalties for Violation of Law 


On conviction of violation of the sections on 
minimum wages or maximum hours, or in rela- 
tion to employment of children, the penalties 
are a fine of not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than six months, or 
both; but no person shall be imprisoned except 
for an offense committed after conviction for 
a prior offense. An employer shall be liable 
also in the amount of unpaid minimum wages, 
and unpaid overtime, and an additional amount 
as liquidated damages; while the Court shall 
allow reasonable attorneys’ fees and costs of 
action. 


continuance of a minimum wage less than 40 
cents, but not less than 30 cents, “is necessary 
in order to prevent a substantial curtailment 
of employment in the industry.” 

The industry committee is required to recom- 
mend the “highest minimum wage rates for the 
industry which it determines, having due re- 
gard to economic and competitive conditions, 
will not substantially curtail employment in the 
industry.” In reaching such a determination, 
the committee and the Administrator are re- 
quired to consider: 


_ 1—Competitive conditions, transportation, liv- 
ing and production costs. 


2—Wages established for comparable work 
through collective bargaining agreements. 
3—Wages paid for like work “by employers 
who voluntarily maintain minimum wage stand- 
ards in the industry.” 


The Administrator may issue a “wage order” 
only after recommendation of the appropriate 
industry committee, and after due notice and 
hearing. 


Industry Committees: The Act requires 
the Administrator to appoint industry com- 
mittees “as soon as practicable.” Each com- 
mittee will include an equal number of persons 
representing employers, employees and the pub- 
lic. Although the Act states that these mem- 
bers shall “represent” their respective groups, 
it is the opinion of the solicitor that the Ad- 
ministrator is not obligated by law to consult 
or to secure nominations from the groups to be 
“represented.” It is believed, however, that 
the Administrator will do so whether or not 
technically so required by. the statute. Industry 
committee members are employees of the Gov- 
ernment, compensated by the Government, and 
the committees themselves are agencies of the 
Government. To this extent they differ from 
the NRA Code Authorities. 

The industry committees may be of any size 
determined by the Administrator. The defini- 
tion of an “industry” is subject to determina- 
tion by the Administrator. He may subdivide 
an industry into classifications, or various 
branches of an industry may be consolidated. 
The only limitation on the Administrator’s dis- 
cretion appears to be that “no classification 
shall be made, and no minimum wage rate shall 
be fixed, solely on a regional basis.” 


Exemptions: A last-minute addition, by the 
conference committee, included in the exemp- 
tion of agriculture “any practices (including 
any forestry or lumbering operations) per- 
formed by a farmer or on a farm as an inci- 
dent to or in conjunction with” his farming 
operations. The Congressional debates in both 
the House and Senate on the day the Bill was 
passed seem to indicate that such forestry or 
lumbering operations, to be exempt as a part 
of agriculture, must be conducted upon the farm 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Wage-Hour Act From the 
Hardwood Viewpoint 


J. W. McClure, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, in a 
bulletin to members, says that although he can 
not undertake a thorough analysis of the bill, 
perhaps some comments on as it appears to 
the hardwood lumbermen may be interesting 
and helpful. He continues: 


Suggests Preparatory Adjustment of Scales 


The first impact of the law will be to raise 
the floor of wages to 25 cents an hour minimum, 
with the certain prospect that one year from 
the effective date of the law this floor will be 
raised again to 30 cents and, not later than 
six years thereafter, it will reach the 40-cent 
level. Maximum work week will be 44 hours 
the first year, 42 hours the second year and 40 
hours thereafter, with provision for time and 
one-half for overtime work. This work-week 
provision is not expected to have any immediate 
effect upon hardwood operations, for the reason 
that most mills have been operating on reduced 
schedules because of the depression. The Act 
does not require that wages for semi-skilled and 
skilled workers shall be raised by the same 
relative proportion as minimum wages in those 
operations where the minimum has been below 
25 cents. However, the law specifically pro- 
hibits the reduction of any wages to workers 
who have been receiving more than 25 cents 
an hour before the law becomes effective. This 
provision prompts the suggestion that employers 
study their payroll schedules with a view of 
making such readjustments as may appear 
necessary during the interim, so that relative 
wages will be in effect when the necessary ad- 
vances to the 25-cent minimum are required. 


Will Reduce Small-Mill Operations 


It is reported that compliance with the new 
law will almost double the labor cost of pro- 
ducing lumber in some sections of the South. 
It is admitted that this will put some of the 
smaller and less favorably located mills out of 
business, unless a substantial increase in market 
values occurs before the end of October. Even 
though the hardwood industry is now operating 
in the most favorable logging season of the 
year, it is not expected that the Wage-Hour 
law will bring about excessive production in 
the interim period of the next four months. 
Capital is not available, except in rare instances, 
and there are too many uncertainties on the 
business horizon tending to discourage specula- 
tion. 


Administrator Acts on Committee Report 


The Administrator may not establish mini- 
mum wages above the floor level provided in 
the law until he has such recommendation from 
the industry committee. The industry com- 
mittee has no powers except as embodied in 
the word “recommend,” and the administrator 
cannot act on minimum wage scales except on 
recommendation of the industry committee. But 
if a recommendation of the committee is not 
approved by the Administrator, he may refer 
the matter back to the committee for further 
consideration ‘and recommendation, or he may 
discharge the committee and appoint another. 


Administration Is Herculean Task 


It may be two years or more before the 
Administrator gets around to the lumber in- 
dustry in his classification of its divisions and 
his appointment of committees. There are sev- 
eral reasons supporting such a forecast. First, 
the Administrator will be faced with an Hercu- 
lean task in building up his staff and machinery 
for administering the law. There are two little 
jokers that slipped into the bill which will add 
tremendously to his difficulties in this respect. 
One is that all employees of the Administrator, 
including his chief assistants, his legal staff 


and all his specialists, must be selected under 
Civil Service regulations. The other is that 
the provisions of the law apply not only to 
the States and District of Columbia but em- 
brace “any Territory or possession of the 
United States.” Think what that means when 
the Administrator tackles the job of setting 
up, in addition to his Washington staff, re- 
gional and State branch offices, including 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and the islands of the 
sea, all employed under the Civil Service rules. 


Other Industries Likely to Be Affected First 


There are many other industries wherein it 
may be possible and desirable to establish 
minimum wages somewhere between the 25-cent 
and the 40-cent levels as soon as the industry 
committees can be appointed, and the machinery 
of the law can be put in motion. It is reason- 
able to assume that the Administrator will have 
to devote his efforts over a long period of time 
to those industry classifications which are now 
paying higher wages than 25 cents an hour. 


Many Sub-Committees Likely 


In lumber, it seems almost inconceivable that 
an industry committee could be established that 
would meet all the requirements of the law in 
an effort to encompass the entire industry with- 
out being too unwieldy to function. It seems 
much more reasonable to imagine that the Ad- 
ministrator, when the time comes to consider 
the lumber industry, will set up species and 
regional industry committees somewhat after 
the NRA pattern and have these groups select 
delegates to a central committee which may 
undertake to co-ordinate the recommendations 
of the species and regional groups and make 
equitable adjustments that will implement that 
provision of the law. 
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Inconsistent as to Regional Provisions 


The lumberman who reads the law will be 
amazed at the labyrinth of inconsistent pro- 
visions which might be expected of any com- 
promise measure which has been fought over 
as long as this Act. A fair sample is the pro- 
vision that no minimum wage rates shall be 
fixed solely on a regional basis, inserted to 
satisfy the Northern contingent; and, in the 
same paragraph, the stipulation that the ad- 
ministrator .shall consider competitive condi- 
tions as affected by transportation, living and 
production costs, inserted to placate the South- 
ern bloc. 


Farm Exemption Needs Clarifying 


One provision of the law directly affecting 
the lumber industry is found in the exemption 
of farm labor engaged in logging. It might 
appear that this language offers broad latitude 
for the operation of extensive logging and lum- 
bering enterprises, provided they complied with 
the requirement, “in conjunction with such 
farming operations.” However it is expected 
that the Administrator will clarifv this provision 
to prevent evasion of the spirit of the Act, and 
to carry out the intent of this exemption. 


Employees That May Be Exempted 


Exemption of “any employee engaged in any 
retail or service establishment, the greater part 
of whose Selling or servicing is in intrastate 
commerce,” would seem to cover commissary 
employees, camp-cooks and those employed ex- 
clusively in retail service. 


May Bring Price, Production Control 


From individual establishments that will 
suffer hardships, or whose business may be 
destroyed, by the impact of this law, may be 
expected to come demands for price control as 
a means of recovering their cost and to save 
the life of their business. Once launched on 
this road of Federal control, unless the plan 
fails because of its own unsoundness, there 
would seem to be no way to avoid the progres- 
sive steps of price control, production control, 
industrial birth-control and the final destination 
of Government ownership. 


Southern Pine, Hardwood, Cy- 
press Discuss Measure 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orteans, La., June 30.—Steps toward 
the formation of a committee to represent the 
southern lumber manufacturers in dealing with 
problems rising from the administration of the 
fair labor standards (wage-hour) Act of 1938 
were initiated in a mass meeting here today of 
southern pine, hardwood and cypress producers. 
The meeting was called by the Southern Pine 
Industry Committee, of which C. C. Sheppard, 
Clarks, La., is chairman. 

The plan launched at the meeting was for 
the development of unified action embodying 
the viewpoint of the southern lumber species, 
this representative committee to function with 
similar groups of other regional producers in 
presenting the national lumber industry’s prob- 
lems to the industry committee named by the 
administrator and to the administrator himself 
in connection with the successive development 
of regulations, wage orders, etc., pronounced 
under the terms of the Act. 

In discussing the problems confronting the 
industry in its regulation under the Act, those 
in the meeting pointed to the experiences of 
N.R.A. code administration rising from the fact 
that lumber production is found in every State 
and that the industry, operated on a real 
national scale has many problems which must 
be adjusted with the utmost delicacy. 

Chairman Sheppard, in recounting the indus- 
try committee’s work and reviewing the many 
questions already asked concerning the appli- 
cation of the Act, pointed out that numerous 


points and issues already brought forward must 
be answered by the administrator before the 
effective date Oct. 24. 

He pointed out that 25-cents per hour the 
first year—30-cents second year, etc., is not man- 
datory but that discretionary power rests in the 
administrator to order into effect wage rates 
above 25 cents as he may deem justified. Points 
involved in this, he said, would be where a mill 
whose labor had been organized and a higher 
wage scale established through collective bar- 
gaining or where higher wage scales had been 
established voluntarily. Such a situation might 
give rise to question as to why neighboring or 
competitive mills should not be required to pay 
the same scale. 

It was also pointed out that although the 
administrator issues wage-hour orders only on 
recommendation of the industry committee, the 
recommendations of the committee are not bind- 
ing and the administrator may either refer the 
findings back for further review or else replace 
the committee with another of his choosing. 
Each committee, he noted, is to be composed 
of equal representation of employer, employee 
and public. An industry committee for the 
nation with representation of major regional 
species groups would necessitate eight employees, 
meaning a committee of 24, which might be 
considered too large. 

Lumbermen were advised to get the Con- 
gressional Record and read the debate in the 
Senate between Senator Bailey and Senator 
Borah, on the constitutionality of the Act at 
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July 2, 1938 
the time the compromise bill was passed by 
the Senate. 

The action taken in the meeting here today 
is the first move toward organization of the 
lumber industry nationally to meet the problems 
rising from the wage-hour Act and parallels 
similar organization just prior to effective date 
of the N.R.A. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 21.—“The Wage- 
Hour Act presents many problems to which the 
southern lumber industry should give prompt 
consideration,” says Ed R. Linn, secretary-man- 
ager of Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc. ) 
in a bulletin today to its members. The bulletin 
continues : 





Immediate Wage Boosts Possible 


“The Bill as finally approved is perhaps more 
acceptable to industry than those previously 
enacted by one House or the other; however, 
the Bill with which we now must live, unless 
voided by the Courts, does not give any assur- 
ance that the minimum wage floor will be 
retained at the figures and for the period speci- 
fied in the bill. In other words, the Administra- 
tor by following the procedure outlined in the 
Bill is empowered to make any adjustments 
upward in wages, and lower in hours, that he 
and the industry committee appointed by him 
see fit to make, as long as they do not exceed 
the minimum wage figures or the maximum 
hours written into the Bill. 


Must Prepare to Present Industry Data 


“Considering the pressure behind the enact- 
ment of the Wage-Hour legislation, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that administrative machinery 
will be set up as quickly as feasible to delve 
into the various industries with the view of 
making what they consider necessary adjust- 
ments. The southern lumber industry, being 
one of the largest employers of labor in the 
South, may find itself well toward the top of 
the Administrator’s calendar. Therefore some 
thought should be given toward proper repre- 
sentation on the industry committee, and/or 
regional subcommittees if the matter is handled 
in this way; and the preparation of economic 
data for presentation in defense against any 
movement toward establishing higher rates than 
those set out in the Bill. 


To Discuss Law from Industry Standpoint © 


“As this bill applies equally to all southern 
operators, hardwoods, pine and cypress, the 
numerous angles involved in the bill should be 
discussed from an industry standpoint, rather 
than by species groups. Therefore, the South- 
ern Pine Association has taken the initiative 
in arranging for a joint meeting to be held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., on 
June 30, 1938. [The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, according to advice to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Secretary T. 
M. True, will be represented at this meeting.— 
Eprtor. } 

“Please bear in mind that this will be an 
industry meeting. However, arrangements will 
be made whereby the various species groups can 
convene separately some time during the day, 
if that is desirable. 

“This Wage and Hour Bill can be far more 
drastic than appears on the surface, and the 
problems presented therein deserve thoughtful 
and deliberate consideration by our industry. 
You are urged to have a representative present 
and assist in helping work out these problems. 

“Only through co-operative effort can the 
industry expect to present its case fully and 
in a representative way. SHPI executive com- 
mittee has discussed this matter, and is giving 
consideration to the best manner in which this 
organization can function in the interest of the 
industry. All matters pertaining to the Wage- 
Hour Bill are being watched carefully, and 
members will be kept advised through the 
regular semi-weekly bulletins. If anyone has 
any question with reference to this legislation 
and will write our office, we will be glad to 
furnish such information and assistance as we 
can.” 
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Some Probable Effects of Labor 
Bill Studied by Economists 


Three members of the University of Chicago faculty, William H. Spencer, dean 
of the School of Business; Raleigh W. Stone, associate professor of industrial rela- 
tions; and Theodore O. Yntema, professor of statistics, had a radio discussion of 


the question: 


“Will the Wage-Hour Bill Make Jobs?”— 


this being the famous 


Round Table, broadcast over NBC Red Network in co-operation with the University 


Broadcasting Council. 


The opinion each speaker expressed is his own, based on his 
own background of research and experience. 


Excerpts are here given because of 


their value to the lumber industry in guiding its discussions and attitude toward the 


new Labor Standards Act: 


Favors Monopoly, 
Concentration of Population 


Congress has appropriated a large sum of 
money to investigate monopoly this summer. 
It has been played up as one of the impor- 
tant issues facing the country. But here we 
are passing a law which distinctly will give 
advantage to the big employers that now 
pay high rates of pay, as over against the 
smaller employers with the lower rates of 
pay. So a law is creating a monopoly at 
the same time the Government is taking 
steps to try to curb it—R. W. S. In the 
smaller cities in this country the rates of 
pay are characteristically lower than in the 
large cities. The Act will operate to raise 
the costs of doing business in the small 
cities. It will increase the unemployment 
in the small cities, and will push population 
to the larger cities. This will work in the 
opposite direction to what is called socially 
desirable: namely, decentralization of our 
population. Large businesses characteristi- 
cally have higher wage scales. We have all 
this action to curtail monopoly, to promote 
small business. Now we have a tremendous 
force operating disadvantageously to small 
enterprise and favoring large enterprise.— 
2. Ge 3. 


Cost Rigidities Endanger 
Economic Wellbeing 


There has been a good deal of talk about 
capitalism failing—the system of free enter- 
prise motivated by private profit. If it fails, 
it is going to fail very largely because of this 
kind of measure, which introduces inflexi- 
bilities into that system. This type of legis- 
lation will establish a wage rigidity which 
will be hard to break down. It will keep 
high costs in areas where we may want 
reductions in costs. That will contribute to 
depression rather than save us from it.— 
T. O. Y. Wages represent—cumulatively 
speaking—eighty-five percent of the cost of 
doing business—R. W. S. Getting rates 
down is a much more difficult matter than 
putting them up. One of the difficulties in 
the country today is the inflexibility of high 
wage rates. I contend that if you do get 
these rates rigidified at a level which is 
higher than competitive conditions justify, 
it will be so burdensome to industry that it 
will result in unemployment—the thing the 
Act is supposed to take care of —T. O. Y. 
Every time we have had a rapid rise in wage 
rates in the last five years, the rise has been 
followed by a period of decreased employ- 
ment. The cost of doing business is such 
that a great many lines of industry can not 
operate at capacity, and we have consequent 
unemployment.—R. W. S. We had eight 
to ten million unemployed, prior to any wage 
legislation—W. H. S. Shortening hours will 
probably have immediate effect on dislocat- 
ing business—requiring extra labor in many 
cases, changing hours, adding to the cost 
of administration. It will add substantially 
to costs because even in the seasonal in- 
dustries they have to pay overtime rates.— 


R. W. S. It is important that when the 
forty hours has been established, no change 
by the administrator is permitted. The only 
change which can be made in the work week 
ae is by additional legislation—W. 


Minimum Equals Prosperity 
Peak Average 


Forty cents an hour was the average rate 
of pay for common labor in the peak of 


1929. We are not setting a low minimum 
wage. We are setting a very high minimum 
wage. I would suppose that three-fourths 


of the hourly paid workers will be covered 
by the law. At least that many.—R. W. S. 


Disguised Regional 
Differentiations Likely 


If industry is concentratel in some section 
of the country, there may be a good deal 
of temptation not to set the minimum rates 
any higher than necessary, so as to provide 
competitive advantages for that concentrated 
section of the industry—T. O. Y. Regional 
differentiations are still likely to be made, 
are they not?—W. H. S. I suspect so, under 
some other guise—T. O. Y 


May Bring Advances 
in Higher Brackets 


Wouldn’t the temptation on the part of 
the employer to save on his more highly 
skilled: labor?>—W. H. S. Where workers 
have qualifications that merit a differential 
rate of pay, simply raising the minimum rate 
does not reduce the advantage of a higher 
skilled workman.—R. W. S. If you set a 
minimum wage rate of forty cents when 
fifty percent of the workers are getting less 
than that, some of the fifty percent will get 
forty cents, and some will be dropped out— 
unemployed. Those above the minimum will 
probably have their rates raised also, be- 
cause they are always in competition with 
the lower paid employees.—T. O. Y. 


Child Labor Provisions 
of Little Significance 


The child labor provisions seem to me not 
the most important part .of this Act—T. 
O. Y. Nearly all the children that are now 
employed are in the street trades, in in- 
dustrial home work, and in agriculture. This 
probably will have some effect on industrial 
home work, although the problem there is 
one of administration and enforcement. It 
is my judgment that it will have relatively 
little significance in the matter of child labor. 
It exempts most of the area in which chil- 
dren are employed.—R. W. S 





A WOODEN BATHTUB of 18th century vintage 
has been presented to Fleming Museum, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. The tub was hand-hewn 
from a single pine log by Elias Lyman, of Hart- 
ford, Vt., in 1796. It is 8 feet long and weighs 
several hundred pounds. 
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Government Begins Heavy Spend 


Lumbermen will get an idea of the tremendous impetus that will be projects, $440,585,029, the applicant States, counties and cities etc. will 
given business and employment, and particularly the building materials supply $219, 274,689, and the PWA will provide $24,258,500 in loans and 
market, by Federal spending, and where to direct their efforts to secure $197,051, 840 in grants or a total of $221,310,340. The funds available 
their share of the orders that will result, from the following list of to the PWA total $965,000,000. Projects so far approved have been 
1,755 Public Works Administration projects approved by the President, largely those held up because of depletion of former appropriations, until 
with their estimated costs, which total $440,585,029. It is believed that mew ones were made by Congress. The PWA expects to receive another 
approximately one-third of the expenditures will be for labor, and the two thousand applications for Federal aid, but considerable investigative 
remainder for materials. Additional projects approved up to June 27 work will have to be done on these before approval. It is provided 
brought the total to $568,660,728. Of the total cost of these 1,755 listed by the PWA that construction on these approved projects must be 
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[Figures in parentheses, following names of cities, indicate number of projects] 
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begun within 30 days, and that they must be substantially completed by 
June 30, 1940, so that immediate action is necessary to share in the 
Detailed information is of course available through 
local civic authorities at the points where construction is to be done. 

Other Departments of the Government are also preparing for heavy 
spending programs, included being that of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, for which $1,425,000,000 becomes available July 1; that of the 
United States Housing Authority, which has $800,000,000 available for 
loans, of which it has allocated $337,000,000 and paid out only $20,000,000 ; 


demand created. 
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the FHA. 
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while the Reconstruction Finance Corporation can now expand its loans 
up to $1,500,000,000, from which funds will be available for rural 
electrification; the Navy is authorized to spend $600,000,000 and the 
Army, $500,000,000 in the year beginning July 1; and provision has 
been made for enlargement of the merchant marine, for Federal aid 
to agriculture, and for more liberal financing of home construction under 


The 1,755 approved WPA projects and their detailed estimated total 
cost are as follows: 
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Many of them, particularly in logging, may be 
( ‘oncerned About Status of subject to exemption. Many will not be in- 
clined to pay any attention to the Act. The 
. total production of all of these small units 
C titi S || M || amounts to a considerable factor, and we may 
om pe l ive I ] 1d | S need to make special analysis to determine how 
we shall be affected after the maximum pro- 
Osukosun, Wis., June 28—In a preliminary each industry, but in each factory under each job visions of the Act are reached. 


statement to members of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Secretary-Manager O. T. Swan presents a brief 
analysis of the Wage-Hour law, advising them 
that he expects to mail more detailed informa- 
tion later. He informs the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that special study is to be given to the 
status of small operations; that the association 
has on file information on wage rates and 
working hours dating back over a considerable 
period, and expects to continue its wage-hour 
analysis. His bulletin to members in large 
part follows: 

Aside from some adjustment in hours, there 
are none of our members who are immediately 
affected by the Act. 


Labor Will Seek Committee Control 


We are concerned chiefly by the new principle 
which has been introduced, whereby the central 
Government begins the regulation of wages and 
hours. It is likely that, now the principle is 
established—if it is upheld by the Courts—con- 
stant attempts will be made to increase the min- 
imum wages, decrease the permitted number of 
hours, and to introduce refinements which may 
lead to the control of these factors not only in 


classification. Of course labor elements will 
endeavor through the appointments to gain con- 
trol of the Administrator’s office and of the vari- 
ous industry committees. If an industry com- 
mittee may, if it so finds reasonable, recommend 
40 cents a hour as the fair minimum for the 
lumber industry at once, and the Administrator 
approves such recommendation, the lumber in- 
dustry can be put upon 40 cents within a very 
short time. It is not likely that this will hap- 
pen, but it does show the powers residing in 
the industry committees and the Administrator. 

It will be unfortunate if the industry com- 
mitees are used as a medium unfairly to re- 
adjust competitive factors. These committees 
will serve best if they act following hearings 
with a full knowledge of the facts, a considera- 
tion of the economic questions involved, and an 
attempt to reach just decisions. 


Many Small Mills May Be Exempted 


In the North we are now concerned in study- 
ing the law and determining its possible effects 
upon our industry. Other regions have much 
more difficult problems. In 1934 we had 2,200 
sawmill operations of record in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Nearly all of these are very small. 





(Continued from Page 25) 


of the person claiming exemption, and must be 
conducted not only as an incident to but also 
in conjunction with his farming operations. 
The solicitor’s office admits that the language 
in the statute itself on this point is not definite 
but asserts that, under the customary rule of 
construction, this definition will be interpreted 
in the light of the obvious intent’ of Congress 
as shown in the record of the debates. If so, 
the so called agricultural exemption of forestry 
and lumbering will be of minor consequence. 


Administrator: At the moment, the Ad- 
ministrator has not been appointed. Appoint- 
ment is expected momentarily. He is expected 
to proceed promptly to set up industry com- 
mittees in the major industries, including lum- 
ber, expected to be most directly affected by 
the provisions of this Act. Administration will 
be through a “Division” in the Department. of 
Labor. The Division is aware of the unhappy 
history of the administration and enforcement 
of the NRA Lumber Code. 
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“Pig in a Poke’ Displays 
Won't Sell Hardware 


‘Until we really started to merchandise 
builders hardware,” a lumber and build- 
ing material dealer remarked, “it received 
about as much attention around our yard 
as the ugliest kid in an orphan asylum. 
Consequently, the turnover on a stock, 
as small and incomplete as we used to 
carry, averaged not more than twice a 
year and cost us from 6 to 10 percent of 
its value to sit around in boxes on our 
shelves. Today most of our builders’ 
hardware has an annual turnover of 
from eight to ten times and costs have 
decreased to as little as 1% percent of 
the value to stock. I would estimate that 
of our gross sales, builders’ hardware 
amounts to as much as 4 percent.” 

Builders’ hardware was an “orphan” 
around this particular yard until four 
years ago. There was no display in the 
showroom, and the small, out-of-date 
stock was kept in the original boxes, out 
of sight and with no particular attempt 
made to sell it. In fact, half of the or- 
ders that came in could not be filled be- 
cause there was no effort to keep a sys- 
tematic check on the inventory or add 
new items necessary for remodeling and 
new construction jobs. By actual count, 
the dealer stocked seven different lines, 
with three or four items from each manu- 
facturer, and only a few quality products. 

More and more customers for builders’ 
hardware got into the habit of going to a 
hardware store first, and then, if they 
failed to find what they wanted, would 
come to the dealer who had very little 
to offer them and knew very little about 
what he did have in stock. After mak- 
ing a few special orders for new construc- 
tion jobs he decided that it would be the 
most profitable thing to be able to fill 
every order and become recognized as a 
reliable source of supply. 

“T had one member of our office force 
spend two weeks securing every bit of 





The first thing a customer. sees 
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available information 
on builders’ hard- 
ware,” he said, “and 
then turn the results 





This compact display 
is neat, attractive, 
and easily inspected 





over to me. We dis- 
posed of our old 
stock at any price, 
erected a modern display occupying one 
side of our showroom, and installed a 
complete line of quality builders’ hard- 
ware. The sales representative of the 
manufacturer was on hand for four days, 
supervising the display and giving us a 
multitude of suggestions pertaining to the 
successful sale and uses of the items. We 
use displays from the manufacturer, some 
of which are permanent and others sea- 
sonal. 

“Our display unit is the first thing the 
customer sees as he walks in the office. 
It is as colorful as we can make it and 
the background, the shelves and bins are 
painted regularly to give a bright, clean 
appearance. All items are sorted and 
classified as to their use—each within 
easy reach for inspection. The entire 
stock is dusted and sorted each morning 
and a check made for low stock. The 
appearance and explanation of the supe- 
rior features of our builders’ hardware 
has aided us in convincing the customer 
of the necessity of buying quality prod- 
ucts. With a complete stock we aren’t 
forced to turn him away, not only to lose 
this business but allow him to leave with- 
out suggesting something else he may 
need.” 

This same dealer has two windows 
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available for seasonal displays. Seldom 
is there a display put up without related 
items of builders’ hardware tied in with 
the exhibit. Regular newspaper adver- 
tising features builders’ hardware at least 
once each week, the mats for the adver- 
tising being supplied by the manufac- 
turer. The manufacturer also furnishes 
direct mail inserts and booklets showing 
correct application of modern hardware. 

Remodeling and new construction have 
also brought along an_ ever-increasing 
market for garage hardware. The field 
ranges from garage sets for hinged doors, 
braces, door holders, latches, etc., up to 
the more elaborate electrically operated, 
overhead or swing-up garage doors. 
These types of garage door hardware can 
be sold for both remodeling and new con- 
struction. The main feature is the ease 
of operation, with all hardware on the 
inside, protected against the weather. A 
display should be shown either in actual 
use Or on a model at the dealer’s yard. 

Regardless of the size or type of build- 
ers’ hardware, the selling point is cen- 
tered around its attractive display. The 
effort and expense necessary to modern- 
ize the stock and display equipment in 
any yard is a permanently profitable in- 
vestment. 





A modern display in the right place 
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One night down in Texas we sat in a 
movie theatre watching Walter Huston 
lead a competent and well-balanced cast 
in what we consider to be-one of the few 
really fine things the movies have done 
recently. The picture, “Of Human 
Hearts,” shows a complete understand- 
ing of the work by everyone who had 
anything to do with making it. So true 
are the creations of human characters 
and the scenes through which they move 
that they impart poignant vicarious ex- 
periences. Behind us sat a trio of women, 
at least one of whom (the one who did 
the talking) was a native of Texas not 
well acquainted with the contemporary 
east central States, but well enough 
grounded in American history and gifted 
with a sufficiently creative imagination to 
recognize authentic flavor in the scenes. 
The production, depicting a little Ohio 
river town in the period 1854 to 1866, 
elicited from her, this, among other com- 
ments, “I’d like to go east and live there 
for six months or a year. It must be 
interesting and quaint.” 


Old Sectional Characteristics 
Are Largely Gone 


What the pleasingly garrulous Texas 
woman overlooked is that present day 
Ohio river towns are no more those of 
1854 than is modern Texas the Texas of 
1854. What she was doing, perhaps sub- 
consciously, was what most of us do in 
our travels and in our reading and thea- 
tre-going—struggling to catch the feel of 
different traditions we associate with the 
birth and development of various parts of 
the country. We want to feel Puritanism 
and Yankeeism in New England, cosmo- 
politan savoir faire in New York City, 
speed and dynamic drive in Chicago, the 
idyllic in pre-war plantation life in the 
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South, Indians and cowboys in the great 
plains States, the ghosts of early explor- 
ers in the passes of the western moun- 
tains, covered wagons in the Northwest, 
homesteaders in sod houses from the Da- 
kotas to Kansas, vaqueros in the South- 
west, gold, guns and haciendas in Cali- 
fornia, and so on. 

To catch even a scent of these roman- 
tic flavors requires a struggle in most 
parts of the country, because, whether 
we like it or not, motorized transporta- 
tion, hard roads, electrical communica- 
tion and chain stores have erased many 
of our sectional mannerisms and customs, 
leavened our people and their attitudes 
and manners, and brought us closer to 
homogeneity in twenty-five years than 
we would be without the machine age in 
the next twenty-five centuries. We hope 
that the woman in Texas, unless she is 
willing and prepared to work for what 
she wants to find, never goes east. She 
is happier with the picture fostered by 
her imagination and sharpened by the 
presentations in movies. 


Many Efforts Made to Preserve 
Old Traditions 


Communities all over the land are 
struggling desperately to preserve and 
experience local tradition, as witness the 
commercialized rodeos and the insatiable 
demand for Wild West movies in the 
cattle country of the West, and the neigh- 
borhood and community pageants pre- 
sented on national holidays and anniver- 
saries of local happenings from one end 
of the country to the other. In northern 
Wisconsin there is a lumber industry 
museum, ghost of the romance of early 
Wisconsin and Michigan timber opera- 
tions. For one week in Natchez, man- 
sions of the pre-war South are opened 





VIEW OF THE FRONT AND SIDE OF THE 
ADAMS LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., ADA, OKLA. 
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to the public for a spring festival, and a 
determined but somewhat stilted and self- 
conscious effort is made to re-create the 
old spirit. A rock in Plymouth has been 
designated as the landing place of the 
Pilgrims. One can gaze at it, and strug- 
gle manfully to catch the spirit of the 
Mayflower with its Aldens, Cabots and 
others, and fail, because on all sides there 
are Portuguese fishermen and Greek mer- 
chants, splendid citizens, of course, but 
no aid in the preservation of a tradition 
linked with Perkinses, Smiths, Struthers 
and other English expatriates of Ameri- 
can Colonial days. 

Most of these efforts fail to achieve 
their purpose, as do most of the memo- 
rials, museums and parks that dot the 
country. They fail because the very or- 
ganizations that make them possible 
physically make them impossible spirit- 
ually. Organizations work through com- 
promise, and compromise destroys au- 
thenticity. A notable example is re-con- 
structed Fort Ticonderoga in Vermont 
—good till you get inside—then bad be- 
cause it is cluttered up with showcases 
full of swords, Colonial raiment and 
other impedimenta. There just isn’t 
room in there for Ethan Allen’s Green 
Mountain boys, and anyway you can’t 
imagine them rigged up in the apparel on 
exhibition. You know they were not 
thus rigged. A notable exception is re- 
constructed Fort Niagara near Buffalo. 
Here is authenticity, off the beaten paths, 
where one can concentrate and dream 
into reality the scenes of a dead past, and 
leave with a better understanding of the 
live present and a higher hope for the 
unpredictable future. 

As in certain parts of Virginia and the 
Old South, there are parts of old Indian 
Territory where one can get a good sniff 
of local flavor and tradition with little 
or no effort. Though waning rapidly, it 
sticks out in the landscape, the buildings, 
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Old Indian Territory Develops 


Rich Natural Resources 


Ardmore, Okla., Retailer to School Managers for FHA 
Program--Ada Plant Reconstructed Into Fine Property-- 
Oklahoma City Yard Remodels Exterior and Plans 


Rearrangement of Interior 


and the manners and speech of the peo- 
ple. It is rugged, youthful, without pat- 
tern—tradition in the making. You have 
but to pause and look around and you 
become a part of it. 


Indian Territory Is Still Young 
and Busy Building Itself Up 


Our first stop was at Ardmore to see 
Kennett Hudson, head of the Hudson- 
Houston Lumber Co., large line yard 
concern that operates branches in Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

“T’ve seen this whole country from 
Wichita Falls north, built up froni noth- 
ing,” said Mr. Hudson, “and it has been 
one of the most fascinating experiences 
any man ever had. I was born right here 
in old Indian Territory, but I got around 
some as a youth—took a hand in the Boer 
War in South Africa, brdnded cattle in 
Argentina, worked at other jobs in South 
America, and finally wound up manag- 
ing a cattle ranch on the Rio Grande. 
That was a good job, but I got tired of 
being away from home, so I pulled stakes 
one day, and came back here to start a 
lumber business. I probably knew less 
about that business than many others, but 
it looked like a good one, and it has 
been. One of the reasons why you see 
such complete lines of all building mate- 
rials in the lumber yards of this country 
is that we are still a young country, and 
our lumbermen always have been and 
still are ready to do anything the country 
requires. It has required and is going to 
require a lot of building material, and 
our yards carry everything that is apt 
to be needed. Some of my own yards 
carry plumbing and electrical supplies 
and farm implements. All of them carry 
hardware, paint, wallpaper and other of 
the more common materials. We have 
even shipped pecans and provided sweet 
potato storage. 


Hope for Steady Building 
Program Under FHA 


“The lumber business is not good here 
now, because of the general feeling of un- 
easiness in the country. There are no 
local difficulties retarding us, and, since 
that is the case, we are going after the 
new home market this spring. FHA is 
good, particularly because it guarantees 
the home builder the protection he needs. 
FHA will be a good thing for everybody 
as long as it does not develop a boom. 





- FHA-insured or otherwise. 


That we do not want, because there is 
not enough skilled labor available, and if 
we have to start bidding for labor we 
will raise the cost of building from 10 
to 20 percent through decreased efficiency 
and greater dollar outlay. What we do 
want is to develop enough work to pro- 
vide our building mechanics with con- 
tinuous employment. I know that it can 
be controlled, because I have seen it done 
as an officer of our local building and loan 
association since 1907. One of the things 
I don’t like about the new Act is the pos- 
sibility of giving a man 40 years old a 
25-year loan. On the other hand, if we 
can get people to build houses, and lose 
5 percent of any amount of FHA insured 
mortgages, it will be a profitable venture 
for the American people, not only in the 
cost of keeping thousands of building me- 
chanics off the relief rolls, but in main- 
taining their morale at a point where they 
will continue to be good citizens. 


Looks to People of Moderate 
Means for Bulk of Business 


“T hope that FHA is going to be just 
as liberal up to $4,000 in small towns 
as in large towns. There is no reason, 
for example, for granting only 65 percent 
on a $3,000 house in Ardmore, and 90 
percent on the same house in Oklahoma 
City. We need all of the encouragement 


‘ we can get for the construction of houses 


costing $2,500 to $3,000 in Ardmore, and 
that is the price range to which we are 
going to devote all of our time and en- 
ergy. We are not looking for people 
who want $10,000 houses on credit, 
Usually, 
they are poor credit risks. The bulk of 
the new houses we have sold in forty 
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THE "FAMILY" AT GENTRY-SEVERANCE LUM- 

BER CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. TOP ROW, 

LEFT TO RIGHT: MISS PAULINE AKERS, W. O. 

SEVERANCE, W. H. JONES. BOTTOM ROW, 

LEFT TO RIGHT: PAUL KOONTZ, J. O. BAKER, 
S. A. MONTGOMERY 


years in business here is to people of 
moderate means and moderate incomes. 
They are the best credit risks. You hear 
a lot of talk about underprivileged classes. 
Our $100-a-month people here are good 
citizens, neither unhappy nor underprivi- 
leged. It is to them that we will make 
our bid for new houses, provided we find 
time in between our studies of tax laws 
to do any business at all. 


Plans Short School on FHA 
for Yard Managers 


“We believe the dealer is the fellow to 
promote the Housing Act, because the 
Act places the responsibility for good 
construction right where it belongs. We 
want to see it go, and we expect to train 
our managers fully in its operation. As 
soon as we can arrange with one of the 
Washington staff of the FHA to be here, 
we will call a meeting of all our yard 
managers, and hold a short school. One 
of the things we are going to require in 
our organization is absolutely honest ap- 
praisals, because getting a man into his 
new home is just the start. The finish is 
his ability to pay for it. One of the most 
short-sighted policies for any business is 
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to sell a man something on credit with- 
out reasonable certainty that he can pay 
for it as he should. 

“We sell housing, and we try to do so 
honestly and constructively. After we 
get a man into a house, we see to it that 
his name gets into the local paper with 
a little writeup. That sort of thing helps 
to cement a bond of good will. Nor do 
we forget him after he is established in 
the house. We keep in regular contact 
with him, because he has just begun to 
be a customer. Periodically, he will need 
paint, wallpaper and other materials for 
decoration, repair and improvement. 


Territory Has Rich Resources— 
Considers Indians Assets 


“We have made mistakes in our busi- 
ness, in our State and in our nation, but 
we've always come out. swinging, and 
you've got to admit that we, and I mean 
this country, have got something to show 
for our efforts.” 

Old Indian Territory, which is now 
east and southeast Oklahoma, has thou- 
sands of square miles of rich delta soil 
from the rivers that run into the Mis- 





REMODELED YARD OF 
GENTRY - SEVERANCE 
LUMBER CO., OKLA- 
HOMA CITY, OKLA. 





sissippi. The land will grow cotton as 
well as the crops produced more exten- 
sively in the North, and can probably 
produce enough to feed the entire nation. 
There is, of course, a large Indian pop- 
ulation, and Oklahomans will tell you 
that Indians with their high moral stan- 
dards are definite assets to the State. They 
will point among others to Robert Owen, 
an Indian, who was the first United 
States Senator from Oklahoma, and to 
Charlie Carter, another Indian, memo- 
rialized by naming a county after him. 


Yard Reconstructed into Modern 
Building Materials Store 


Ada, like many other towns in Okla- 
homa, is growing, the primary impetus 
coming from oil fields, which in the case 
of Ada are south of the city. Three large 
industries manufacture cement, glass and 
brick, respectively. A short distance off 
the main street we found the office and 
yard of the Adams Lumber & Supply 
Co., one of several yards owned by L. B. 
Adams whom we were fortunate to find 
at the yard. Three years ago Mr. Adams 
purchased the plant, as he says, “Just 
about when it was ready to fall down. It 
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hadn’t been touched since 1907, and it 
was a sorry looking property.” 

Today, as indicated by the accompany- 
ing photographs, it is a neat, well kept 
modern plant, in which one can find prac- 
tically every major building material, 
and numerous specialties and small items. 
Sheds have been re-constructed, strength- 
ened and painted. 


Oil Strike Meant Active Home 
Building Previous Year 


“Business,” said Mr. Adams, “is good, 
although we have slowed up somewhat in 
residence construction this year. Last 
year We built so many houses that we 
have just about caught up with the de- 
mand, One of the results of our oil strike 
to the South has been an increase in real 
estate prices, which have gone so high 
that they are preventing a certain amount 
of home construction, particularly in the 
low-cost brackets. Our business this year 
is coming from stores, offices and other 
commercial types of building. That is 
the kind of business that usually follows 
a large volume of home building, partic- 
ularly in a growing city. We will satisfy 


that market before the end of the year, 
however, and then something will have 
to be done to stimulate activity in the 
small-house market. 


Believes in Continuous 
Advertising in Local Newspapers 


“In spite of the conditions that are re- 
tarding home building this year, we are 
continuing a policy I have followed for 
thirty years, and that is to advertise reg- 
ularly in the local papers regardless of 
the immediate outlook. It is continuous 
advertising through thick and thin years 
alike that pays dividends. In our yard 
at Allen I haven’t missed an issue of the 
local paper for thirty years on my own 
account. In all that time there have been 
only two issues in which we have not had 
an ad, and on those occasions the editor 
simply forgot to put our ads in. The 
paper in Allen is weekly. Here, the pa- 
per is a daily, and we appear in each 
Sunday issue.” 

In Oklahoma City, many of whose 
jumbermen and lumber yards we have 
introduced in these pages before now, 
we were greeted by an unfamiliar sight 
near the edge of the city. It was the yard 
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of the Gentry-Severance Lumber Co. It 
has been there for twenty years, we were 
told by J. O. Baker, the manager, but it 
was a new sight nevertheless, having been 
dressed up with a modern exterior. 


Oklahoma City— 


“IT am glad you like it,” said Mr. 
Baker, replying to our comment. “There 
is nothing pretentious about it, but it does 
illustrate what you can do with an old 
shed by just applying a few boards and 
some paint, and that is all we did. It is 
carried out in our color scheme of Wash- 
ington blue, and black and white. The 
vertical blue stripes are pilasters covered 
with sheet metal, and the letters, of 
which we are pretty proud, are made of 
wood. We turned them out here in the 
yard, and painted them black to show up 
well against the white background. The 
same color scheme is used on our deliv- 
ery trucks. The boards are 34x10 white 
pine lap siding. Sometime this year we 
are going to fix up the inside, then we'll 
have a completely modern little plant. We 
haven’t decided how to fix the interior, 
but we will find a way to do it just as 





effectively and economically as we did 
the exterior. Picture of the office force? 
Sure, we'll pose for one, but you'll have 
to put old Bill Jones, the yard foreman, 
in it, too. He is a loyal old-timer here, 
and one of our family.” 

We were delighted to get the picture 
of the whole family, and anyone else Mr. 
Baker wanted. It is a good family that 
has been on the same corner for twenty 
years, making it a better corner and help- 
ing to build the neighborhood. They are 
justly proud of their little yard and the 
business it does, and we predict that it 
will be there for a long time, getting bet- 
ter every day. Arthur Severance is the 
president, and Catherine B. Severance is 
the secretary and treasurer. Neither was 
in when we called. 





Loads Idaho Pine and Spruce 
for United Kingdom 


Tacoma, WASH., June 25.—A cargo loaded 
here yesterday by the Furness liner Pacific 
Ranger for delivery at United Kingdom ports, 
included a heavy shipment of white pine lumber 
brought here from northern Idaho by rail, and 
spruce lumber received here from southwest 
Washington mills. Shipments of fir doors and 
plywood also are included. 
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Conroe, TEX., June 27.—One of 
the most interesting events that 
has taken place in this community 
recently was the visit of the Crys- 
tal City (Tex.) party of honor 
students of the High School of 
that city, who were given a ten- 
day, 1,500 mile, tour of the State 
as a reward for good scholarship, 
with all expenses paid by the 
Wallis Lumber Co., of Crystal 
City, which sponsored the trip, in 
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Texas Lads Learn About Lumber 


The next visit was to the engine 
room, where one 650-horsepower 
Corliss engine furnishes power for 
the sawmill, using a 46-inch leather 
beit. And it was explained to 
these boys that more than 2,000 
cowhides were required in the 
manufacture of this belt. 

Next was the electrical depart- 
ment, where a _  250-horsepower 


A. C. generator furnishes elec- 
tricity for the plant throughout, 





The party upon arrival at entrance to the Conroe plant 


co-operation with Sterling H. Fly, 
superintendent of schools. 

The high point here was the 
tour through the plant of the Con- 
roe Lumber Corporation, one of the 
largest and most modern mills in 
the South, personally conducted by 
Superintendent J. H. Castleman, 
who commented that never in his 
experience of forty years in saw- 
milling had he seen such interest 
in the processes of producing lum- 
ber as was manifested by these 
boys. Incidentally, Mr. Castleman 
remarked that he had been a reg- 
ular reader of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN since 1894—a period of 
forty-four years — and that he 
thought the aforesaid journal had 
done a fine piece of work in re- 
porting so fully and interestingly 
the story of this tour, which, up to 
this point, was covered in the 
issues of June 18, May 21 and 
April 9. 

Believing that a detailed story 
of the boys’ tour through the Con- 
roe plant would be of interest, 
especially to any manufacturers, or 
dealers, who might at some time 
be called upon to entertain similar 
educational delegations, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN asked Mr. Cas- 
tleman to relate just what was 
done in showing the boys “just how 
lumber is made from trees’—a 
complete revelation to most of 
these lads from the mesquite brake 
country who had never before even 
seen a pine tree growing. 

The Crystal City High School 
boys arrived at the Conroe plant 
at 8:30 o’clock, Saturday morning, 
May 28, accompanied by Sterling 
H. Fly, superintendent of schools. 
Immediately upon their arrival pic- 
tures of the party were taken at 
the gate, before entering the plant. 

The boys were first shown the 
power plant, which consists of 


eight 250-horsepower boilers, auto- 
matically stoked and fired with 
ground fuel 
waste. 


which comes from 





also lighting more than 100 homes. 
This plant is also capable of fur- 
nishing light and power to the 
city of Conroe, with a population 
of more than 6,000 people. 

The students were next con- 
ducted to the pond, where logs are 
fed to an endless chain going up 
into the mill to supply two band 
mills—a right and left-hand. After 
watching the logs being unloaded 
from cars into the pond and travel- 
ing up the chain into the mill, the 
boys were next taken for an over- 
head view, where they had an 
opportunity to see both sides of 
the mill working. They all were 
much amazed, as they had never 
before realized what it takes to 
produce lumber, from the log to 
the finished product which goes 
into a building. 

They were then taken into the 
file room, where large 14-inch band 
saws were being sharpened by 
automatic grinders. Considerable 
time was spent in the filing room. 
It was explained to them that the 
saws had to be changed every two 
and one-half hours. During their 
visit to the file room they also 
witnessed the changing of saws— 
the dull saws being taken off and 
replaced by the sharpened ones. 

They were next taken to an 
overhead walk, where they mighf 
view the full back end operation 
of the sawmill, which includes the 
gang saws, two edgers, live rollers, 
trimmer saws and lath mill; and 
at this part of the operation the 
boys were surprised at what ma- 
chinery does in the way of labor 
saving. 

The next stop was the machine 
shop, where locomotives are re- 
paired, and all of the heavy black- 
smithing and machine work neces- 
sary to the operation of the saw- 
mill is done. 

Then the boys were conducted 
to the stackers, where lumber is 
piled on trucks before being moved 
into the dry kilns; and they saw 


_power Corliss engine. 


the manner in which the negro 
stackers handle two boards at one 
time and drop them into their posi- 
tion, without being further touched 
by hand; and it was only with a 
good deal of persuasion that the 
boys left this operation, as they 
wanted to see more of the science 
of stacking. 

At the dry kilns they were told 
about the moisture content and heat 
required, and the time it takes for 
lumber to dry before being dressed 
for use. 

Then to the sorting table, which 
is 785 feet long, with 360 separa- 
tions of widths, grades and lengths. 
Here was demonstrated the mono- 
rail system used at this plant for 
carrying the lumber from the sort- 
ing table to the rough storage shed. 
This monorail car handles 3,000 
feet of lumber at once, making a 
trip every seven minutes. 

Next pause for observation was 
at the planing mill power plant, 
which consists of two 250-horse- 
power boilers and one 650-horse- 
Some time 
was spent at this point, seeing these 
boilers being automatically stoked. 
Then on to the planing mill, where 
five planing and matching machines 
and one molder and resaw were at 
work. This is the department 
where the lumber is finished, ready 
to be loaded in cars, and finally to 
be put into homes. Here everything 
necessary to build a house is manu- 
factured. Molding, trim, shiplap 
and special patterns were being 
made at the time. 

The boys were next conducted 
to the finish storage shed, where 
there was more than 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber, of all patterns, waiting 
to be shipped. 

And at this point there was a 
surprise awaiting the boys, in the 
way of entertainment. The Con- 
roe Lumber Corporation’s famous 
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not have been explained to them 
during the round of the plant, on 
account of the noise. Following 
Mr. Castleman’s talk, Superinten- 
dent of Schools Sterling Fly, of 
Crystal City, responded, thanking 
the Conroe Lumber Corporation 
for the courtesies extended, and 
regretting that the party could not 
spend more time at the plant. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Fly’s remarks, Oscar 
Jones, manager of the Conroe 
Chamber of Commerce, made a 
brief talk. 

After luncheon the boys were 
conducted to the new Conroe 
Grammar School, also to the High 
School, both of which rank with 
the best and most modernly 
equipped to be found in Texas. 





San ANTONIO, TEX., June 27.— 
“We believe the boys enjoyed their 
visit here and we thoroughly en- 
joyed having them. It would be a 
fine thing if more of the young 
people growing up throughout the 
country could be given opportuni- 
ties of this kind to acquaint them- 
selves with different industries.” 

Thus was expressed the opinion 
of Sherman Freeborn, manager 
of the mill division of the Steves 
Sash & Door Co., this city, with 
regard to the educational tour of 
the Crystal City (Tex.) High 
School boys, recently concluded. 

Mr. Freeborn escorted the party 
through the Stevens plant, explain- 
ing to them the various stages of 
millwork manufacture. The boys 
were shown through the cutting. 
molder, and sash and door depart- 
ments, cabinet shop, and glue room. 
They seemed to be much interested 
in observing the various types of 
moldings come from the machines. 
Perhaps greatest interest of all was 
manifested in the construction of a 
slab door; the gluing up of the 
core with the edge strips and pre- 





Lumber stacked for kiln is background for boys at Conroe mill 


colored quartet was on hand and 
entertained with the negro spirit- 
uals and other songs that are so 
popular in the old South. 

After completing the tour of the 
plant, which consumed some 3% 
hours, the boys were escorted to 
the State Hotel, as guests of the 
manager of the Conroe Lumber 
Corporation, for luncheon; and at 
this time a brief talk was made 
by Mr. Castleman, telling the boys 
in detail many things that could 


paring that for the face veneer ; 
and, finally, the completed slab 
door. Several of the boys made 
notes and asked questions. 

They were also especially inter- 
ested in seeing the band saw oper- 
ate, and spent some time watching 
the machine man operate a single 
end tenoner. They certainly went 
away with a much clearer idea of 
how doors, moldings and other 
woodwork are made than they pos- 
sessed when they came. 
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Gets Results from Joint 
Contract Plan 


The joint contract plan in use for the 
last year by the Bowerman Lumber Co., 
Glendale, Calif., (6523 San Fernando 
Road) has turned out to be a good busi- 
ness builder, according to George M. 
Hammond, president and general man- 
ager. One man has been put on the job 
to take care of all details. The various 
steps taken are as follows: 

When this man learns of a prospect 
he makes contact, always with the owner 
or prospective builder. He goes into the 
man’s problem and gets him to lay his 
cards on the table. Next, he takes this 
man and introduces him to a reputable 


builder, and the three men work out the 
details together. The next step is lend- 
ing expert assistance in making the con- 
tact with the loan agency, and seeing that 
details are not neglected, so that when 
they go to the agency everything is in 
perfect shape and no misunderstandings 
can develop. 

From then on, the lumber company dis- 
burses all funds as the work progresses, 
and makes regular and frequent inspec- 
tions, to insure that no point in construc- 
tion is neglected. The charge for the 
entire service is %4 of one percent of the 
amount of the loan. Mr. Hammond is 
sure that the owner in every case has been 
saved much more than the cost of the 
service. 





Timely Tia for Dealers 





One of the first things one sees when entering the office of the Fuller- 
Goodman Co. branch in Waupun, Wis., is the wood panels containing the 
names of local contractors in the various divisions of the building industry. 
The names of thirty-one tradesmen are listed on the two bulletin boards 
under the headings: General contractors, concrete, mason and plasterers, 
sheet metal and furnaces, electricians, plumbing, and painters. “We 
don’t do any contracting now,” said H. C. Engelbracht, manager, “but 
carefully select contractors from the different trades who we feel are 
dependable and can be recommended to customers buying our materials. 
We advise a person wishing to build a house, for example, to select his 





own contractors from these lists. About twice a year the panels are revised. 
It is sometimes necessary to remove a contractor’s name for some reason, 
and quite often others are added. It has been found that people like this 
system as it gives them the feeling of having a bigger part in the project, 
and it makes a close relationship between us and the contractors, who 
frequently give us tips that result in sales.” 








This system is one of the things that 
has kept business rolling fairly well for 
this lumber company in spite of the “re- 
cession.” 


Model Granary Erected On 
Illinois Farmstead 


Lumber and building material dealers 
who have prospective builders of grain 
cribs among their farm owner or farm 
tenant customers will find a model gran- 








Model crib, erected on 400-acre farm at 
cost of $4,000 


ary on the 400-acre Pinehurst farm west 
of Pontiac, Ill. The productive land’s 
yield of corn and oats had taxed the 
farm’s storage facilities for many years 
particularly when it was advisable to hold 
grain for a rising market. The owner, 
Mrs. Minnie Wagner, after discussing her 
problem with the tenant William Ogg, 
decided to build a model crib. All lum- 
ber and materials were purchased from 
the Pontiac branch of the I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co. The 20,000-bushel capacity 
storage building, which measures 48x54 
ft., is 44 ft. high at the eaves and cost 
$4,000 to build. 

Mrs. Ogg told an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative that, at the time of 
his visit to the farm, the crib held eleven 
thousand bushels of corn and nine thou- 
sand bushels of oats. Mr. Ogg, she said, 
had farmed the land for Mrs. Wagner for 
thirty years and the Oggs have been ten- 
ants for twenty-two years of that time. 
The farm is well laid out for crop ro- 
tation, it is adequately fenced, and the 
two-story, frame house is well painted 
and is in excellent condition. 

Mrs. Pauline Schimmel, a sister of Mrs. 
Wagner, after seeing the crib on her sis- 
ter’s farm, ordered a duplicate built on 
her farm property south of Pontiac. This 
second crib is rather good proof of the 
advantages of visual selling, whether for 
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farm buildings or other new construction 
which will-add to the utility and protec- 
tion of an investment. 


How Doors Can Make Effective 
Display Spots 

At the Independent Builders’ Supply- 
Co., Los Angeles, doors are used to 
“spot” displays in a way that will bring 
the merchandise to attention of customers. 

The doors are set in braces—two to 
each door, and on either end of the door. 
The braces are merely flat-bottomed 
boards notched to hold the door. They 
can thus be moved to any point in the 
store. 

A floor display, such as a pyramid of 
paint cans may then be arranged in 
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front of the door. This arrangement 
serves to focus attention on the display. 
Several displays of this nature are used. 
Since doors are shown, acting as screens 
to deflect attention to the displays, they 
also gain attention and sales of them are 
increased. 

“When a customer enters the store he 
should see high points and low points,” 
explains Manager Sam Bowers; “this 
breaking up of display tends to attract 
more attention to the units.” 

Frequent changing of displays makes 
it possible to show new ideas more effec- 
tively to old customers, that is, by chang- 
ing displays around, and placing emphasis 
on new locations, customers never have 
an opportunity to grow so accustomed to 
the exhibits that they overlook them. 
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Big Ad Tells of City's Three 
Retail Yards 


MippLeszoro, Ky., June 27.—Tenth in 
a series of co-operative full-page news- 
paper advertisements published by the 
Kentucky Utilities Co., to call attention 
to Middlesboro’s advantages and re- 
sources, that space was devoted in the 
newspaper issue of June 15 to exploiting 
the local lumber industry. 

Middlesboro has three well stocked 
modern lumber yards; owned by the 
Allen Lumber Co., the Bell County Lum- 
ber Co., and the Reams Lumber Co. The 
advertisement showed pictures of portions 
of the plants of all three companies. 

Altogether, it was a fitting recognition 
of the important part which these lumber 


Yard's Feed Business in 37 Was Over $40,000 


Hivsert, Wis., June 27.—When a 
visitor at the Heath Lumber & Fuel Co. 
enters the office, he is confronted with 
large, colorful posters of downy chicks, 
prancing piglets, and dreamy-eyed cows. 
At first it seems as though he must have 
made a mistake and gotten into the vil- 
lage feed store instead of its lumber yard, 
but after a moment’s readjustment it is 
realized that this is the business of a 
small town dealer who is alert to the 
possibilities offered of marketing pre- 
pared feeds to his rural trade. The suc- 
cess that J. E. Heath has achieved in sell- 
ing a nationally advertised commercial 
preparation for poultry and animals at 
his local yard and his branches in Bril- 
lion and Sherwood is proof of the wis- 
dom of dealers serving a country clientele 
stocking this sideline. 

In 1937, the three yards operated by 
Mr. Heath sold between thirty and forty 
carloads of feed for revenue of from $40,- 
000 to $50,000. Each car contained ap- 
proximately twenty tons of feed which 
gives a fair idea of the quantity mar- 
keted by this concern. 





A portion of the stock of cattle feed on hand at the yard of the 
Heath Lumber & Fuel Co., Hilbert, Wis. 


Realizing that his yardmen who sell 
lumber and building supplies are not by 
nature or qualifications merchandisers of 
feed, the dealer hired a man especially 
for the work. He has been associated 
with the feed business most of his adult 
life, first as a miller and later as a sales- 
man for a manufacturer. Mr. Heath em- 
ployed him six years ago. He uses a 
small truck which carries ten 100-pound 
bags of various feeds, on his canvassing 
trips through the country and is thus 
able to sell a new customer “on the spot,” 
or supply a steady user who is out of 
feed and does not wish to get his stock 
or poultry off the ration until another 
order is delivered. 

“A man who sells feed must know the 
business, and has to be better informed 
on the subject than a farmer. He must 
be thoroughly versed in what the feed 
will do for a man’s animals and fowls. 
My man can tell a poultry’ raiser, who 
feeds according to specifications from the 
day of hatching, when his pullets will be- 
gin laying within ten days. Most of our 
customers are reluctant to quit using our 


feed because experience has shown them 
that production drops if they do. This 
tends to make repeat sales easy.” 

Another thing that Mr. Heath likes 
about stocking feed as a sideline is the 
fact that a yard’s overhead in connection 
with it is practically nothing, and the in- 
ventory is low. At all three of his yards 
there is only slightly over $1,000 worth 
of feed at any one time, he said. 


Barn Equipment Sold 


As companionate merchandise for his 
feed, the dealer handles a popular brand 
of barn equipment, such as feeders, 
troughs and other items. Sales of these 
articles are quite good, it was reported. 

A diversified stock of lumber and other 
building materials is sold at the local 
yard as are fence posts, tile and brick. 
Wood shingles:are applied to about 80 
percent of the roofs on the new barns 
constructed, according to Mr. Heath, but 
farmers are in the habit of re-roofing 
with sheet metal. The retailer had about 


two carloads of cedar shingles in his yard 
at the time of the writer’s call. 





A view inside one of the sheds at the Hilbert, Wis., sd _— 
poultry supplies and a few doors 
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institutions have played in building up 
and developing this thriving little city. 
Of the three companies, the Allen concern 
is the oldest, having been organized in 
1907; while the Bell County company 
began business in 1919, and the Reams 
company in 1923. 


Makes or Handles “Everything 


for Building," Also Contracts 


Rurat Hatt, N. C., June 27.—This 
little town, situated not far from the in- 
dustrial city of Winston-Salem, famed for 
its furniture and other woodworking in- 
dustries, itself has two such concerns— 
the Rural Hall Chair Co., and the Rural 
Hall Veneer Co., besides the Wilson 
Bros. Lumber Co. This story concerns 
the last-named firm, whose activities in 
the manufacturing, retail, construction, 
and contracting lines wefe recently de- 
scribed by the daily Sentinel, of Winston- 
Salem. “One of the most active propo- 
nents of more and better building in this 
area of Forsyth and adjoining counties,” 
said the city newspaper, “is the Wilson 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Rural Hall, leading 
industry of its kind within a radius of 
several miles.” 

The reason for this is the fact that the 
concern not only buys, manufactures and 
sells lumber of all kinds, but handles 
practically everything else that goes into 
a home or building as well. 

The firm, headed by B. E. Wilson and 
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T. Ruben Wilson will undertake con- 
struction of any required building. At 
times, during a busy building season, the 
two brothers will employ as many as 15 
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plant, the Wilson brothers. employ an 
average of 15 men. With this labor, and 
its modern dressing and finishing ma- 
chinery, the concern turns out an average 








The third annual picnic of the W. M. Johnson Lumber Co., Shadyside, Ohio, was held 

June |! at Belmont Park, on the shore of the Ohio River. The above group includes 

35 men employees who enjoyed the event. A program of sports was run off, and an 
elaborate luncheon was spread on a long table beneath the trees 





carpenters on construction of homes, re- 
modeling of old buildings and other jobs 
of a structural nature. The firm has built 
several new homes in and around Rural 
Hall within the past few months. 

In the sawmill and planing mill of their 


Another Contest Winner 


[This letter by H. E. Griffis, Jeff Griffis, Inc., 
Beaumont, Miss., won a $2 prize.] 

We have operated here at the same stand 
since 1900. Our business is manufacturing ve- 
neer and lumber, also operating a lumber yard 
and retailing building supplies. Our territory 
covers the area within a twenty-mile radius of 
Beaumont, Miss. 

We have always extended credit cautiously. 
As a result, our losses have been small. Accum- 
ulated accounts of the past thirty years, which 
are probably uncollectible, amount to $550.20. 
Our annual sales in the retail department aver- 
age $50,000. 

Most of our customers are personally known 
to us, while others have to be investigated. We 
find their neighbors to be a good source of in- 
formation. With most of our credit customers 
we have a very definite understanding, at time 
of sale, as to the date of payment; and our repu- 
tation has been well established that we expect 
payment at that time, or very good explanation 
for any delay. We are very seldom asked for 
credit that we have to refuse. When we are, 
we decline tactfully, and never have to lose any 
friends. We suggest to prospective customers, 
to whom we have to decline credit, that to pay 
cash means to pay less, and explain to them 
that our finances permit us to carry only a lim- 
ited amount of credit business, which is always 
taken up by a list of regular customers. 

Our method of collecting delinquent accounts 
is simple. When a customer promises to pay 
on a certain date, but fails to do so, we follow 
up immediately. We do most of our collecting 
by mail, and in case of slightly delinquent ac- 
counts we try to appeal to the debtor’s pride 
and sense of fair dealing. Persistence in collec- 
tions, as in many other lines of endeavor, often 
is the key to success. 

I recall, in particular, one account which was 
on our books in 1919 when I came into the busi- 


ness. It amounted to $390, and was then about 
four years old. The debtor was a crate manu- 
facturer, whose plant had been moved to a dis- 
tant city. Our office manager said there was no 
chance to collect. I began writing letters; the 
first three were never answered, but finally there 
came a reply making us a promise to pay part 
of the account on a certain date. That was en- 
couraging; but when the payment failed to ar- 
rive, another letter went forward. In a few 
days a check came for partial payment, and by 
persistent effort the full amount of the account 
and $100 interest was paid; and in addition, the 
concern became a regular cash customer again. 


We have made very good use of the telephone 
in making collections. Most debtors dislike very 
much to be reminded of an overdue account, by 
telephone, at frequent intervals, and in most 
cases they will make satisfactory settlement 
rather than be annoyed. We find that customers 
who have to be classed as “slow pay” should 
not be extended credit, as they will often refrain 
from buying, or buy elsewhere for cash, as long 
as there is an overdue account. Aside from the 
embarrassment in personal contact there is a 
real loss of business. A creditor should never 
allow a delinquent debtor to feel that there is 
any doubt as to his good intentions, honesty 
and ability to pay, unless as a last resort. 


We never embarrass a delinquent debtor by 
court action, and in case of an attempt to force 
collection, we never take judgment unless we 
know of some property on which we could levy. 
As long as we have the friendship and good will 
of the delinquent customer there is a chance to 
collect, but when a judgment is taken, and 
there is no property upon which to levy, we are 
no better off than-in the beginning, and almost 
always have lost the customer’s friendship, with 
result that if he can prevent it, he will never 
allow us to discover anything on which to levy 
to satisfy our judgment. 


of about 75,000 feet of lumber each 
month. 

Often, when pushed heavily with or- 
ders, the Wilsons buy rough-cut lumber 
from surrounding sawmills, and make it 
into sheathing, flooring and other finished 
lumber which they then sell at retail. 

The firm operates on both wholesale 
and retail basis. This system includes its 
hardware, paints and furnishings depart- 
ment as well as its lumber yard. 

In a small, separate section of the 
plant, screens, windows and door frames 
are turned out in numbers astonishingly 
large for such a comparatively small con- 
cern. 

“Yes, we try to either make or handle 
everything that’s needed in the building 
trade,” one of the brothers remarked, as 
he pointed to heavily laden shelves in a 
spacious storage room in the office and 
warehouse building, then swung his arm 
to include the mills and huge stacks of 
both finished and rough lumber awaiting 
the buyers’ orders. 


Better Business Bureau Adds 


Lumber Division 


St. Louts, Mo., June 27.—Effective 
June 15, the Better Business Bureau of 
St. Louis (Inc.), 373 Arcade. Building, 
has added a lumber division to its facili- 
ties to protect the public and aid legiti- 
mate business men interested in the field 
of lumber, according to announcement by 
H. C. Riehl, general manager of the Bu- 
reau, who further says: 

A competent lumber inspector has been em- 
ployed and will be available without charge to 
all those who desire to co-operate with the 
Better Business Bureau. This inspector will 
visit various places where lumber is being used. 
He will check lumber, primarily from the stand- 
point of grade, quantity and seasoning. 

Reports of our findings will be sent from 
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time to time to all institutions in the construc- 
tion industry that are interested, willing to 
co-operate, and that send in the attached co- 
operation form. 

We hope, through this lumber division, to 
assure the consumer that the lumber he buys 
is in accordance with the representation and 
specifications and that the legitimate contractor 
and architect may take advantage of this serv- 
ice to assure himself that the lumber purchased 
is as ordered. 

Because of the importance that lumber plays 
in modern construction, we are sure that all 
financing organizations, real estate companies, 
contractors, architects, carpenters, labor unions 
in the construction field, lumber and material 
dealers, will be interested. 


All who are interested in properly 
graded and seasoned lumber are invited 
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to fill out and return to the Bureau the 
following “Co-operation Form”: 


We will be glad to co-operate with the Better 
Business Bureau of St. Louis in its efforts to 
protect the public in its purchase of lumber, and 
believe that the following principles and regula- 
tions if generally observed by financing organi- 
zations, real estate companies, contractors, 
architects, carpenters, labor unions in the con- 
struction field, lumber dealers and material deal- 
ers, will effect a much needed improvement in 
the sale of lumber and prove a necessary safe- 
guard to the ultimate consumer, 

We believe, with you, that: 

Lumber and millwork should be listed 
and priced in strict accordance with 
plans and specifications. 

All items on a list should be priced 
and delivered without change in quan- 
tities, species, grades or designs. Any 
deviation shall be offered separately as 
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an alternate, and with the full knowledge 
of the purchaser. 

The exact quantities, grades and spe- 
cies ordered will be delivered unless 
specific changes are made at the request 
of the buyer. 

The grades, sizes, species and moisture 
content of all woods delivered shall con- 
form to the American Lumber Standards 
as recommended by the United States 
Department of Commerce, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Division of Simplified 
Practice. 

The custom of figuring lumber items 
in board feet rather than lineal feet, of 
long standing in the industry, shall be 
observed. Lumber shall be considered in 
terms of board feet unless specifically 
specified otherwise. 


We will welcome any representative of the 
Better Business Bureau who desires to inspect 
the lumber on any jobs with which we are 
connected, with the understanding that the Bu- 
reau will give us a report of their findings so 
that we may be able to co-operate fully. 


$5,000 Barn Being Built at Fairgrounds 


Yard Manager Is Active on Project That 4-H Club Boys Help Build 


MonrIcELLo, Iowa, June 27.—‘‘Three 
hundred and fifty 4-H boys and girls in 
this county will have a personal interest 
in this barn as long as they live,” said 
Harry I. Rodman, manager of the Eclipse 
Lumber Co. yard here, as he and an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
surveyed the huge new structure under 
construction on the county fair grounds. 
“About 200 boys from the clubs through- 
out the county will have helped build the 
barn by the time it is finished.” 


Before us as he spoke was a barn 
whith had been framed, and was being 
sided at the time. Working along with 
the carpenters were five boys of high 
school age, who, it was learned, were that 
day’s 4-H Club unit. A different club 
was represented each day and would be 
until completion of the structure, it was 
stated. Measuring 58x148 feet, the barn 
will be used to exhibit 200 dairy and beef 
calves at annual Jones County fairs. It 
will cost approximately $5,000, according 
to Mr. Rodman, who is vice president of 
the Jones County Fair Association. 

“On the first day of this summier’s fair, 
August 1, the new barn will be dedicated 
to the 4-H Club members of the county,” 
Mr. Rodman said, “and it is expected 
that practically every boy ‘and girl affili- 
ated with one group or another will be 
on hand.” 


The lumberman didn’t have to tell us 
that he is a staunch booster of the 4-H 
Club program. It was all evident from 
his genuine interest in the board-by- 





Five boys from the 
4-H Club in Martelle, 
lowa, were working 
on the barn the day 
of the call. Front row 
left to right: Junior 
Nurfield, Dale New- 
man, Claire Robert- 
son; back row, Billie 
West, Dean Newman, 
Ray Sorensen, 4-H 
Club agent, and Ray 
Stivers, Farm Bureau 
director 


ei 


_ 





board progress made on the barn as we 
sat on -the running board of a car and 
watched. He has been working with the 
organization for some time, and considers 
it most worthy. . 

County Fair Business Worth Seeking 

Lumber dealers all over the country 
outside those in metropolitan areas might 
well cultivate their respective county fair 
associations for sales. There is doubtless 
hardly a year that such a supervisory 





body does not have to buy materials for 
repairs or new construction. Of course, 
large jobs such as the local calf barn do 
not come often, but over a period of time 





small sales total up to an appreciable 
volume. 

The framing timbers for the barn are 
all No. 1 Douglas fir, and the walls are 
B&better fir drop siding. All of the lum- 
ber used was Weyerhaeuser cut-to-length 
material, which was highly recommended 
by Mr. Rodman. The yard manager said 
that he didn’t recall more than three 
pieces of material having been sawn on 
the job, and regards the cut-to-length 
lumber as a real labor saver. All of the 
sill ends in the building were creosoted 
for protection. The barn is roofed with 
No. 1 5X British Columbia red cedar 
shingles. Plans are to set rows of wood 
posts inside the barn, and nailing boards 
to them to which the calves will be tied. 





Seen under construction is the 58x148-foot 

barn on the Jones County (lowa) fair- 

grounds. Materials for the 100 percent 

lumber structure are coming from a yard 
in nearby Monticello 
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Businessmen’s Campaign Upbuilds 
Community's Pride and Confidence 


Fort Atkinson, situated in Jefferson 
County on the Rock River in southern 
Wisconsin, has a population of about 
6,200. Two major manufacturing enter- 
prises employ most of the available help at 
annual salaries ranging from $1,200 to 
$1,500. Surrounding the city is one of 
the most productive farming areas in the 
middle West. Even with these favorable 


conditions in mind, the construction and 
sale in 1937 of fifteen low price houses by 
Harry Hoffman, the Hoffman Lumber 
Co., of Fort Atkinson, is an unusual 
Early this spring the com- 


achievement. 





pany had three more houses under con- 
struction, and contracts for four others. 

There is an interesting story behind the 
success of the housing campaign, a story 
in which Mr. Hoffman plays an impor- 
tant part, which in our opinion is of more 
vital significance than the mere building 
and selling of houses. It is a story of or- 
ganized community enterprise and busi- 
ness co-operation which makes Fort At- 
kinson an unusual little city. 

Just how business stimulates civic con- 
sciousness, accepts leadership in provid- 
ing the city’s needs, and sets the stage for 
such accomplishments as Mr. Hoffman’s 
housing success, is perhaps best explained 
by refering to several newspaper adver- 
tisements used by the Hoffman Lumber 
Co.,. and extracting some of the material 
from a prospectus recently issued as a 
part of a program to obtain a new indus- 
try for the city. 


Promising Concerns Welcomed 
by Industrial Council 


Business men operate their develop- 
ment and educational program through 
the Industrial Council, a group elected 
some years ago by a meeting of business 
men of the city. Harry Hoffman, in capi- 
talizing on the Council’s work, profited 
as a result of his own efforts, since he has 
been an active member of the Council 


since its inception, giving time and work 
not measurable in terms of dollar return 
to his business. The Council members re- 
ceive no pay for their work. In co-opera- 
tion with the city, the Council took up the 
work of looking into inquiries received 
from individuals or corporations wishing 
to locate or to start some new business 
in the city. A few months ago it in- 
vited an industry to move to the city. It 
was necessary to raise $4,000 locally to 
defray moving expenses of the company. 
Forty citizens signed as many notes in the 
amount of $100 each. The industry moved 
into a vacant build- 
ing, and the notes 
have since been paid 
in full by the indus- 
try itself. 

Work of this kind 





One of houses under 

construction early in 

1938. Note 2!/, foot 

extension on front to 

provide greater depth 
for kitchen 





is the primary func- 
tion of the Council. 
Its educational work 
is typified by one of 
the early newspaper 
advertisements used by Mr. Hoffman in 
promoting low-cost housing. After this 
ad, part of which is reproduced here, sub- 
sequent insertions in the paper dealt with 
prices, cost per month, cost per day, and 
cost per room. 

That advertisement of Mr. Hoffman's 
is beneficial to every retail merchant in 
town. It helps business in general, and 
it is a result of a habit of thinking formed 
by Fort Atkinson business men. They 
know that they can get somewhere if each 
man pulls his own boat in his own direc- 
tion. They know also that they can all 
get much farther under much more pleas- 
ant conditions and with a great deal less 
effort if they all get in the same boat and 
pull for the same goal. 


Demonstration FHA Home 
Launches Campaign 


In such a setting Mr. Hoffman decided 
to explore the possibilities of market- 
ing small homes with a view to launch- 
ing a package selling program. It was 
decided first to build a demonstration 
home, exhibit it and observe the reaction. 
Because it is small, compact, complete and 
economical, type B of the group of small 
homes developed by FHA, was the design 
chosen. A few minor changes were made 
in the distribution of floor space to make 


it conform to accepted standards in Fort 
Atkinson. As a site on which to build 
the house, Mr. Hoffman chose one of a 
series of adjoining lots which he owns, 
These are situated on a side street within 
easy walking distance of the shopping dis- 
trict. The least desirable of these, an 
end lot about 35 feet from a small retail 
store, was chosen. 


Advertising Campaign 
Helps Develop Market 


A newspaper advertising campaign, 
planned with the help of the editors, was 
then laid out, and work was begun. None 
of the advertising attempted to sell the 
house or even offer it for sale. It was 
hoped that the weekly newspaper inser- 
tions, small during the first few months, 
would stir up enough interest to make 
people aware of the demonstration pro- 
ject, and to induce them to make a visit 
to it on its completion. The first 
house was sold to an applicant for it be- 
fore it was finished. This warranted 
starting two others, which likewise were 
sold before completion. The size and 
scope of advertisements were then en- 
larged, with the definite idea of develop- 
ing a market for the sale of similar houses. 





% OF WAGES TO SHIPMENTS — 30% 
DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE DOLLAR 


(includes Workers Only) 


Taxes, Gas, 3 
and Fuel 


Doctors, Dentists and 11 


16,500 
Barbers and 





NEW HOMES REQUIRED AND TAX 





ow § E  : eee 50 
co fs tO aaaerrrreaae $200,000 
Assessed Valuation @ 70% ........... 140,000 


Taxes @ $25.00 per 


NEW FACTORY AND INVENTORY WITH 
TAX BENEFITS 
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Total Taxable Property ............... 100,000 
Assessed Valuation @ 70% ......... « +|$ 70,000 


Increased Valuation (Assessment) Fac- 











tory, Inventory and Houses ......... 210,000 
% or Lower Rate Based on 1937 Assess- 

ments (29.3) — 28.0 = .......cc0e. $1.03 
Tax Savings on $4,000 Home Assessed 

SEY 3605.06 + e2estbeved oeeese $2.88 











Reproduction of card used as part of ap- 
peal in selling stocks and bonds for new 
factory , 
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The ad reproduced here was the second 
of this series. In all, fifteen of the houses 
were built and sold, thirteen of them 
to owner-occupants, and two for invest- 
ment purposes. The seven others con- 
tracted for are for owner-occupants. 

On several type B houses, half of 
the front has been extended forward two 
and one half feet to add that distance to 
the depth of the kitchen. All of the houses 
are finished on the outside with 34x8-inch 
red cedar siding over 13/16-inch Insulite 
sheathing. Inside walls and ceilings are 
plaster on ¥%-inch insulating lath. Floor 
joists are 2x10-inch, with an intermediate 
reinforced wood girder supported at the 
mid-point on a steel column. Basements 
are full 7 feet 6 inches with concrete floors 
and cement block walls. The kitchen 
floors are maple, the bathroom floor is 
covered with rubber tile, and other floors 
are narrow strip oak. One of the changes 
in the floor plan made room for a stair- 
way to an upper level. This is unfinished 
attic space, large enough for two rooms. 
Ceilings are insulated with four inches 
of Zonolite. Modern hardware with col- 
ored interchangeable knobs was provided 


Amemcan fiunherman 
on all doors. Warm air, coal burning 
heating systems were installed in all the 
houses. Roofs are stained cedar shingles, 
downspouts and gutters are galvanized 
sheet metal, and all windows and doors 
are fitted with combination storm panels 
and screens. The homes complete with 
landscaping and Venetian blinds and 
shades range in selling price from $3,700 
to $4,500, depending on the price of the 
building lot. 

On the fifteen houses built in 1937, 
down payments ranged from $650 to 
$825. Average monthly installments 
ranged from $23 to $32 for twenty years 
in all cases. 

The Hoffman Lumber Co. is rendering 
the city a real package selling service. 
Both Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Kreuger 
draw plans and write specifications. Lots 
will be purchased and financing arranged. 
The company acts as the general contrac- 
tor, sub-letting all work, and dividing it 
among responsible operators in the sev- 
eral trade groups. 

Cost records are kept accurately, and an 
interesting tabulation from them is pre- 
sented here. The following table shows the 
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average percent of the total cost of con- 
struction by major operations and items 
on the first eight houses built in 1937. 


Tabulates Average Item Costs 
of Eight Homes Built 


Percent of 


Electric wiring and fixtures......... 
Lumber, hardware, paint, plaster, 
ROE. bn latoie.d Aiwa era alas Wie a kare aw 
PO. feds aa iewod bose ae eee esis 
Carpenter labor 
Plaster labor 
Se I 5, 00a. Ls chetaunwlarcdeees « 
Labor—basement floor and grading 
WIE Wa atale cards oo 4 5 oR eae oes eres 
Cement block labor 
Cement block 
MN Sin kaon S-> erdsniclacewie a are 
Grading and seeding 
Shrubbery 
Venetian blinds and shades 
I ares ic. waa 6m oie «0:06 60-6.00 
Sewer and water 
Plumbing 
Heating 


RI Uiaaval arate taco arias is: «tele: idine a Ask oie ewe te 


Carpenters and painters were paid 75 
cents and masons were paid 90 cents. 
These percentages would, of course, be 
altered somewhat if Venetian blinds and 
shades, shrubbery and grading and seed- 
ing were not included as construction 
costs. 
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be applicable to almost any com- 
munity—to satisfy the longing for 
a home somewhere, anywhere. 
Then there is the reason that Fort 
Atkinson is peculiarly a good 
place in which to establish a home 
and to erect a building to serve 
as a home. 


Fort Atkinson is a good place in 
which to make a living, without 
which homes would not be nec- 
essary. 


People can earn livelihoods in Fort 
Atkinson. The fine agriculture 
and dairying of the surrounding 
community make this _ possible. 
The rich soil, temperate climate, 
dependable growing season, ample 
rainfall, infrequency of drouth, 
and unusually good marketing 
conditions give farmers a satisfac- 
tory means of living. 


The industries of Fort Atkinson 
are diversified enough to take care 
of the laboring people. Seasonal 
lay-offs of one industry are taken 
up by seasonal booms in others... 
No community could justly en- 
courage the building of new homes 
that did not provide protection for 
its citizens. Fort Atkinson has 
three banks of impregnable 
strength, a building and loan as- 
sociation, a loan and investment 
association, and well maintained 
fire, water and street departments. 
The municipal government keeps 
taxes as low as good government 
warrants. 


The lighting and power for the 
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One reason is the one that might fi 
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Why should people want to build their ‘Dream Homes” in Fort 
There are many reasons: 





Home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Ivey; price, $4,200 


ae work of efficiency that provides 


fi community form part of a net- 


service at low rates. 


Good streets in the residential and 
business districts are the pride of 
Fort Atkinson people. Water from 
artesian wells is pure and plenti- 


ful. Sanitary sewers protect our 
health. 


But for the sake of material 
things is not the only reason peo- 
ple want their “dream homes” in 
Fort Atkinson. They want and 
need culture of the social, mental 
and spiritual, as well as provision 
for the needs of the physical. 
From the high standard of educa- 
tional institutions, library and 
museum to the many recreational 
and amusement centers, Fort At- 
kinson is ahead of surrounding 
communities. 


Various church denominations 
have organizations in Fort Atkin- 
son, and are housed in beautiful, 
substantial buildings. 


These are but a few of the rea- 
sons people want to build in Fort 
Atkinson. But there is still an- 
other reason—the friendliness of 
Fort Atkinson people. Fort At- 
kinson has grown ip the past and 
is growing now because Fort At- 
kinson people hold out the wel- 
come hand to those who desire the 
best things in life, and want to use 
those things in the best possible 
way. You, too, can share to a 
much greater extent by building 
your “dream home” as a part of 
Fort Atkinson. 
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This editor’s meanderings during the past fortnight have taken him 
into Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, largely in sections which he has not 
heretofore visited. He has found the lumber industry carrying on with 
courage, but in a considerable state of uncertainty as to just what lies 
ahead. And this condition is by no means limited to the lumber industry. 
Coal mining, textiles and railroad transportation all seem to be feeling the 
blight resulting from the burdens that have been laid upon industry. It’s 
too bad that law makers and administrators don’t get out and learn the 
true state of affairs, and then do something to correct the mistakes that 
have been made, rather than spending their time trying to think up addi- 
tional ways in which to harass business. 

Driving through the country, though, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that Nature is pouring out her benignant blessings upon 
those who look to the soil for their means of sustenance, and there is 
cause for congratulation from that angle. In all of his wanderings over 
a substantial portion of the United States this writer has not found crops 
looking better anywhere, or at any time, than they are in the States 
above mentioned in which he has been spending the past fortnight. 
Tobacco, corn, small grain and other crops all look healthy and fine, and 
if good crops mean prosperity—as they did in “the dear, dead days of 
long ago”—then prosperity, indeed and in truth, is “just around the 
corner.” 

In fact, despite the blight that has laid its heavy hand upon business 
and industry, there are encouraging signs indicating that the turn may 
be at hand. In many communities building is going on apace and hardly 
a town or city has been passed through where some building in progress 
was not seen. It is quite interesting to note, too, the pleasing architecture 
of the homes, modest or more elaborate, that are under construction. 
Even the smallest homes are being built on smart lines and show evi- 
dence of the trend of modern architecture. 


Lumber Dealers Have Boosted Use of Paint 


And to one whose earlier years were spent in a section of country 
where unpainted houses were the rule rather than the exception it is 
especially interesting to note the liberal use being made of the paint brush 
throughout the country. This writer has had occasion previously to 
remark that someone has been doing a good job of convincing the people 
of the desirability and the necessity of painting their buildings and 
keeping them painted. It is quite significant that this more liberal use 
of paint has come so soon after it has become the general thing for 
retail lumber and building material dealers to stock and merchandise 
paint. These dealers everywhere are becoming the building authorities 
in their communities and are equipping themselves to serve satisfactorily 
in that capacity—which means, of course, that the lumber dealer is selling 
paint, and that now when he sells the lumber and other building material 
he also sells the paint and teaches the builder the best way in which 
to use it. 

While the picture of conditions in the lumber industry as they have 
existed during the past several months has not been delineated in very 
bright colors, it is mighty comforting to note that just within the past 
few days contacts with lumber manufacturers have developed the fact 
that orders are beginning to come in a little more freely and several 
concerns have reported booking quite sizable amounts of business. 
Significant also is the fact that buyers are once more showing up at 
the mills, looking over stocks and endeavoring to place orders on the 
present market. In some cases orders placed some time ago and then 
held up now are being released. It was the privilege of this editor to 
visit with the purchasing agent of a concern that in the normal course 
of business buys and uses large amounts of lumber. This agent remarked 
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that he was convinced that now was the best time to buy his company’s 
lumber requirements and, even though it became necessary to float a bank 
loan to secure the necessary money they were going to buy now. 

Still another purchasing agent advised that he was just getting ready 
to place orders for the lumber requirements of his company amounting 
at this time to four and a half million feet. At a point in Tennessee 
the editor found the president and the purchasing agent of another large 
industrial concern visiting the mill and placing orders for a substantial 
amount of material, in this case, poplar and magnolia. In the cases 
previously mentioned the requirements were in oak. 


Flooring Manufacturer Books Good Orders 


Another bright spot was the report of a large flooring manufacturer 
that he had just booked some substantial orders, and that he was con- 
vinced that these were but forerunners of a very active demand for 
hardwood flooring, and a more satisfactory price situation. Still another 
hopeful indication that the turn in the lumber business may be right at 
hand was the report of a manufacturer of sawmill machinery that his 
concern had booked during the previous week more orders than it had 
during the previous five or six months. These orders were not large, 
but they were evidence that the lumber industry is beginning to take 
on more life. 

By the way, one manufacturer commented on the fact that these 

evidences of better business and the improvement in the stock market 
followed so closely the adjournment of Congress, indicating that business 
now knows what is before it, for a while, at least, and can move forward 
without fear of what an ill-advised Congress might do to it. While some 
concerns that have been visited on this tour decline to even figure on 
any Government requirements, others are preparing to participate in the 
large amount of business that will result from the Government’s spending 
and lending program, which will act as a “shot in the arm” for business, 
although there are fears freely expressed that the results will be only 
temporary. 
_ However, there really are a number of quite encouraging signs on the 
industrial horizon and things are beginning to look better for the lumber 
industry. One thing appears to be certain: Because of the drastic cur- 
tailment in production that has taken place, few mills have completely 
balanced stocks and buyers are going to experience some difficulty in 
getting their requirements promptly filled when they do come into the 
market and begin to ask for immediate deliveries. Many items are in 
short supply and stocks of these will not be able to withstand the assaults 
of substantial orders. That the lumber market trend already is distinctly 
upward is a fact, and that it will continue at an accelerated pace is 
almost certain. That is why shrewd buyers already are visiting the mills 
and endeavoring to cover their needs on the present market. 

In the sections visited so far on this tour there is no particular excite- 
ment over the Wages and Hours law recently enacted. There is a 
feeling, of course, that it is going to result in building up another Gov- 
ernment bureau, with an army of employees, and place an additional 
burden on business and industry; and also a feeling that the law will be 
as difficult of enforcement as was the N. I. R. A., but as to wages 
themselves, most lumber concerns in this territory already are paying a 
considerably higher wage scale than the minimum provided in the new 
law, and for some time have been operating on weekly schedules less 
than called for in the new law. Now that the law has been passed, they 
are hopeful that it will be enforced, but they are wondering how it is 
going to be possible for the long arm of enforcement to reach out and 
touch the hundreds—yes, thousands—of small “ground hog” mills that 
are stuck away in the mountains and other remote places, the operators 
of which as a rule are a law unto themselves. 





CINCINNATI AND HARDWOODS 


One of the first ports of call on this swing 
through the country was Cincinnati, where the 
editor had the pleasure of attending the quar- 
terly convention of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), (a report of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue), meeting a 
number of the leaders of the hardwood industry 
in this section and learning a little more about 
the effective work in connection with the pro- 
motion of Appalachian hardwoods by Secretary 
Carl H. Clendening and Field Engineer H. E. 
Everley, of the association. Their reports indi- 
cated that substantial progress has been made 
not only in holding old markets, but developing 
new ones for these hardwoods and incidentally 
doing a fine job in behalf of wood generally. 
Mr. Everley has a fascinating story to tell of 


the possibilities of a broad market for character 
marked hardwood paneling. In this promotion 
he now has the benefit of actual experience of 
builders in installing this product. These actual 
examples of every day use have more than 
borne out all the claims made for the beauty 
and utility of hardwood paneling produced in 
a way that opens up its use to the owner or 
builder of a moderate priced home, as well as 
in homes and buildings in the higher price 
ranges. Mr. Everley and the association are 
progressing slowly and cautiously in this pro- 
motion, realizing that it would be a mistake 
to endeavor to push too rapidly a product of 
this kind and also determined to be sure that 
all the difficulties and problems connected with 
its manufacture and distribution have been 
discovered and overcome before embarking too 
extensively on the campaign. 


ALL HAPPY ABOUT "REDS" 


The lumber business may be dragging bottom, 
but there is one thing that lumbermen and 
practically every other citizen of Cincinnati 
are feeling jovful and enthusiastic over. That 
is the splendid showing being made by the 
“Reds,” Cincinnati’s National League baseball 
team. Every lumberman, every merchant, every 
taxi driver, every elevator operator etc., has 
something to say about the Reds just as soon 
as any sort of a conversation is begun. They 
were especially delirious over the _ record 
achievement of the young pitcher, Vander Meer, 
in pitching in succession two no-hit, no-run 
games, and they are envisioning a world series 
played in Cincinnati next fall. At the Appala- 
chian Hardwood convention, as one after an- 
other the manufacturers were making more of 
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less gloomy reports of business conditions, Ross 
Sloniker, of Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., 
put some real life into the meeting, when called 
upon for his report, by saying enthusiastically 
that “Ival Goodman has just hit a home run in 
the eleventh inning and the Reds are winning 
by a score of 4 to 3.” It’s good that men can 
have their minds taken off of business affairs 
by interest in baseball and golf, two sports for 
which they seem to evidence especial enthusiasm. 


HARDWOOD PANELING STANDS TEST 


Referring again to hardwood paneling, this 
editor saw an example of the utility and beauty 
of this product demonstrated in a striking way 
in an office in Cincinnati. This office, finished 
with oak, ash and chestnut paneling, with cup- 
boards finished in poplar, with. cedar closet 
lining, stood in the path of the devastating flood 
that swept Cincinnati more than a year ago. 
The water stood eight feet deep for several days 
in this office. When the flood finally receded, 
it was found that all of this paneling was intact, 
all that was required being to clean off the 
accumulation of mud and brush the walls down 
with an ordinary brush. There was no warp- 
ing or discoloration, the natural color and finish 
of the paneling being retained, and in the entire 
room it was necessary to replace only one 
narrow strip of the paneling. It is difficult to 
realize when looking at that room now that the 
paneling was submitted to such a rigorous test 
and that it actually came through this immer- 
sion in water without damage of any kind. 


SPENDS A DELIGHTFUL EVENING 


One of the delightful experiences of this tour 
through the Appalachian section was an evening 
spent in the attractive home of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Henderson at Stearns, Ky. Together 
with a few neighbors of the family, the editor 
was invited to spend the evening and listen to 
the radio broadcast of the Louis-Schmeling 
championship bout. After an entertaining hour 
of visiting on the spacious porch, the entire 
party gathered around the radio in the living 
room prepared to spend possibly an hour listen- 
ing to a blow-by-blow description of a contest 
that was attracting attention all over the coun- 
try. Well, the end came with startling sudden- 
ness when the fight ended after two minutes, 
and there was general commiseration expressed 
for the sports who had traveled hundreds of 
miles and spent hundreds of dollars to witness 
a contest that was over before many of them 
had got comfortably settled in their seats. Mr. 
Henderson is assistant general manager of the 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., with which he has 
been connected for thirty-three years. A visitor 
to this community, or the tourist driving 
through, has his attention arrested by a striking 
sign that occupies a space across the entire 
top of the spacious general mercantile building 
of the company, bearing the inscription: 
“Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. Founded in 1902 
by Justus S. Stearns, whose memory we 
revere.” A striking tribute to the memory of 
a pioneer who established here a great coal and 
lumber business that stands as a monument to 
his ability, foresight and his desire to establish 
a community of happy, contented people. An 
outstanding attraction here is one of the finest 
golf courses in the country, which attracts 
golfers from far and near. 

a 





Lumbermen Form Advisory Ser- 


vice for Timber Owners 


Witmar, ArK., June 27.—L. K. Pomeroy, 
president of the Ozark-Badger Lumber Co., 
here, and Julian F. McGowin, secretary of the 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., have 
formed Pomeroy & McGowin, forest managers, 
to offer an advisory service to timber owners 
on practical and commercial forest manage- 
ment. Both Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. McGowin 
are thoroughly experienced in both domestic 
and foreign forestry conditions. Headquarters 
lor the forest management service will be lo- 
cated here. Both men will continue their active 
interests in their respective companies. 
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Find Negro In- 


terested in Accident Prevention 


SHREVEPORT, La., June 27.—Under the title, 
“They're Eager to Help,” a recent article ap- 
pearing in National Safety News tells of the 
work of negro employees of the Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), giving enthusiastic aid to 
safety in the various Frost sawmills. The ar- 
ticle points out that when a negro safety coun- 
cil is properly directed and handled, there is no 
better medium for bringing the message of 
safety to the colored worker and his family. 

In any group of negroes in a Southern com- 
munity, there are usually several outstanding 





leaders who are respected and who take the lead 


in group activities. These leaders around the 
Frost plants are old employees, leaders of their 
respective churches, and to a certain extent the 
success of a colored safety council depends on 
their interest. School teachers of the colored 
communities are pleased, according to the ar- 
ticle, to make talks to their pupils on safety and 
the words of the teachers are heeded because of 
their superior education. 


Entire Families Participate 


Children are often assigned parts on the coun- 
cil programs, and the wives of the members, 
also willing participants, have surprisingly orig- 
inal ideas in connection with safety. For ex- 
ample, one wife stressed the importance of 
peaceful homelife, in order that her husband 
would leave the house with his mind free from 
domestic worries and be alert on the job. 

To assure better attendance at the meetings, 
leaders are appointed to see that a certain group 
attend. Each leader must report the reason for 
any absentees on his list. In order to work up 
the proper “spirit,” the meetings open with a 
spiritual song and prayer. The secretary then 
reads the minutes of the last meeting, the chair- 
man cross-examines those who have had acci- 
dents since the last meeting and those who have 
been injured offer testimony to “prove” their in- 
nocence. If it is proved that the accident was 
due to defective machinery or some factor be- 


Bringing in the logs from the woods. 


yond the  worker’s control, the accident is 
brought to the attention of the mill management 


in the form of a recommendation for changes to 
be made. 


"Original" Talks by Leaders 


The next feature of the program is a talk on 
a safety subject. These speeches are original 
and, more often than not, carry declarations of 
the worker’s responsibility to the Lord in pro- 
tecting himself against injury. Frequently the 
mill superintendent, foreman and the safety en- 





A colored safety council 
Note the at- 
tendance of the wives 
and the 


in session. 


families of 
workers 





gineer attend the meetings, which encourages the 
council in its work. The Southern negro is 
appreciative and welcomes the opportunity to 
show his white superiors that he is attempting 
to improve himself; he wants to show his abil- 
ity, understanding and interest. 

R. F. Caldwell, claim superintendent of Moore 
& Merklein (Inc.), Shreveport insurance firm, 
and author of “They’re Eager to Help,” con- 
cludes his article with this statement : 

“The safety councils are of great benefit not 
only to negro workers but also to mill execu- 
tives. They arouse the negro’s interest in help- 
ing to avoid accidents and they help to bring 
about better relations between the workers and 
the ‘bosses.’ ” 

Accompaning pictures are shown through the 
courtesy of the National Safety News. 


Log Output Sharply Curtailed 
by British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., June 25.—British Colum- 
bia’s timber operations will be sharply curtailed 
for several months owing to market conditions, 
and to dry weather of the past few weeks that 
has produced a dangerous fire situation, the 
British Columbia Lumber Association reported 
recently. The association said some of the 





larger operators were planning to close camps 
before the end of this month, and that others 
would close in July. 





Teams are used to load the trucks 
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Quality Materials Stressed by 


Builder of Fine Homes 


With a goal of seventy-five new houses in 
1938, W. C. Tackett, progressive Chicago 
builder, has already passed the half way mark 
and anticipates no detours from his set course. 
An average of one house a week is being fin- 
ished by workmen in his employ, and no diffi- 
culty is experienced in selling them. Fifteen 
owners took possession on May 1 of new resi- 
dences built and sold by W. C. Tackett (Inc.), 
and another large group is expected to move 
into homes of their own October 1 with the 
termination of fall leases. Ninety-five percent 
of the houses are being bought through FHA 
financing, it was disclosed. 

The majority of the Tackett houses have 
been erected in Scarsdale, a suburb of Arlington 
Heights, Ill., which lies northwest of Chicago. 
They are in the price division of $11,000 to 
$16,000, including a 50x150 foot lot. Scarsdale 
contains 185 acres, thus providing sufficient 
building sites for several years without neces- 
sity of crowding the beautiful homes together. 
A community idea was planned and is being 
carried out by the builder, and in itself is work- 


Chicago newspapers, separate the ‘wheat from 
the chaff,’ and proceed to a serious campaign 
on the live prospects,” explained R. H. Han- 
auer, sales manager of W. C. Tackett (Inc.), 
in answer to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative’s question as to “how the places were 
sold.” “We take advantage of the house under 
construction, when a party is looking at a com- 
pleted residence, by showing him how strongly 
our homes are constructed. By following a 
schedule of finishing a house a week on the 
average, we have them in all stages of erection 
for persons to see, and find that people who 
are making one of the most important invest- 
ments of their lives are genuinely interested. 
We build houses to order for clients, if none 
of those available at the time they want to buy 
meet their desires.” 

In addition to the larger houses being built 
at Scarsdale, Mr. Tackett is erecting five dwell- 
ings which will be priced at $7,950 and $8,950. 
The materials used in them will be of the same 
high quality which goes into the more expensive 
residences. Those costing $7,950 will have 
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Two examples of the beautiful 
ing to the advantage of the development’s 
success. 

Quality material throughout the structures 
is a point stressed to potential buyers inspecting 
the houses. All of the lumber used is No. 1 
kiln dried stock from the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. yard at Evanston, Ill. Regardless of 
the cost of a dwelling, Mr. Tackett insists that 
nothing except high grade merchandise be used. 
An insulation board sheathing has been applied 
in the wood, and brick or stone veneer homes, 
with rockwool laid in the second floor ceilings. 
Windows are fitted with weather stripping and 
copper screens. Most of the houses contain 
six rooms and breakfast alcove, two and one- 
half baths, a screened porch off the dining 
room, and a large recreation room in the base- 
ment with walls of wormy chestnut, knotty. pine 
or pecky cypress. There are fireplaces in both 
the living room and the basement. Red cedar 
shingles are applied to many roofs and asphalt 
to others, depending upon which fits into the 
architecture of the residence best in the opinion 
of the designer. Garages are attached to the 
dwellings, and are equipped with convenient, 
overhead doors. Most of the kitchen cabinet 
units come from Hines, and receive favorable 
comment from people inspecting the houses. 

“We get many of our sales leads from replies 
to classified and display advertisements in two 
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figures, however, were two unusually large per- 
mits, each with a value of about $1,000,000. 
One was for a new United States Armory and 
the other for a large department store, both to 
be built in Los Angeles. 

For the first five months of the year the 
value of building permits in the fifty western 
cities was $81,430,846, as compared with $88,- 
857,563 during the same period last year and 
$69,830,822 in a similar 1936 period. This rep- 
resents a decrease of 8.4 percent from 1937 
but a gain of 16.6 percent over 1936. 

Twenty-eight of the fifty western cities 
showed higher permit values in May than dur- 
ing the previous month and twenty-five showed 
gains over the same month last year. In seven 
cities, May permit values were more than dou- 
ble the amount issued in April and five cities 
reported a similar gain over May, 1937. 

Activity in residential building in the far 
West during May was the best for any month 
since April, 1937. The value of residential 
permits issued by eighteen principal western 
cities amounted to $9,230,000, up 19.3 percent 
over the previous month and 7.9 percent better 
than in May, 1937. The gain over April was 
much better than the usual seasonal increase of 
about 5 percent during this period. 

The cumulative value of residential building 
permits in the eighteen cities for the first five 
months of the year amounted to $33,695,000, a 
decline of 16.6 percent from the same period in 





houses being constructed in a suburb of Arlington Heights, Ill., by a Chicago builder 


a living room, kitchen, dining room, one bed- 
room and bath downstairs, with space for two 
bedrooms and a bath on the second floor left 
unfinished. For a thousand dollars more, a 
buyer can secure a home with five finished 
rooms on the ground level, with an unfinished 
attic. If these places sell well, it is planned 
to construct similar ones on fifty-two home- 
sites which have been bought in nearby Mt. 
Prospect, II. 





Building in Western Cities 


San Francisco, CAuir., June 25—Building 
operations in the far West continued at a favor- 
able rate during May, according to Bank of 
America. Activity in residential construction 
was particularly outstanding, showing a better 
than seasonal gain over the preceding month 
and rising to the highest level for any month 
since April, 1937, the peak for the 1934-37 
recovery period, The value of permits issued 
for all types of building in fifty principal cities 
in eight western states during May was $18,- 
081,956, only 10.8 percent below the relatively 
good showing of May, 1937, and 8 percent 
higher than in May, 1936. Compared with the 
previous month, May permits showed a slight 
decrease of 3.5 percent. Included in the April 


1937, but 39 percent higher than during the 
same months of 1936. 

Ten of the eighteen leading cities to report 
showed gains over April, and nine showed in- 
creases over May of last year. Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Fresno and Sacramento were particu- 
larly outstanding in the amount of increase over 
the preceding month, showing gains of 56.5, 
47.6, 45.5 and 38.9 percent, respectively. The 
best gains over a year ago were in Sacramento, 
Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles, 
where increases amounted to 118.2, 51.6, 41.5 
and 19 percent, respectively. 

The prospect for maintaining residential 
building operations for many more weeks seem 
particularly good, especially in California. 
Reports from the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in California show that the number of 
applications for insured loans was about the 
same in May as in April. The southern divi- 
sion reported about 2,450 applications, a small 
gain over the previous month, which the north- 
ern division reported 1,796 applications, a small 
decline from the April total of 1,868 applica- 
tions. The number of applications received in 
May of this year was nearly 50 percent greater 
than in the same period last year. 





A VESTIBULE to the front door will protect 
the living room from drafts. 
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CoLumsus, Ou10, June 27.—Central Ohioans 
have learned in a spectacular way the wondrous 
transformation that can be wrought in a dilapi- 
dated house with modern materials from a lum- 
ber yard. A feature of the recent campaign of 
the Build Columbus Committee was the re- 
modeling of the old shack pictured above into 
the “Cinderella” shown below. The structure 
built sometime before the Civil War, was moved 
from a local district where it has many counter- 
parts to the city hall lawn where its improve- 
ment could be witnessed daily by tens of thou- 
sands of Columbus citizens. Proof of the inter- 
est created during the modernization is the fact 
that over 10,000 visitors inspected the renovated 
dwelling during the first eight days it was open, 
June 11-19. It was the aim of the retail lumber 
dealers and others who worked with the com- 
mittee on the remodeling project to encourage 
owners of older houses to improve them, thus 
furnishing work for idle builders in addition to 
selling merchandise for the job. 


New Materials Conquer Obstacles 


The old siding was removed from the run- 
down residence, Bildrite sheathing applied to 
the original studs, and new siding put on. As 
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This picture was taken 
when the old shack had 
been partially dismantled, 
but shows the terrible 
condition of the building 
before renovation was 
started. All of the siding 
was removed, an_ insula- 
tion sheathing nailed to 
the old studding, and 
covered with new siding 


Renovating Shack on City Hall 
Lawn Starts Remodeling Boom 


may be seen in the pictures, a dormer was cut 
into the roof to make the two upstairs bedrooms 
better and to give them cross-ventilation. The 
interior was in as terrible condition as the out- 
side, but the first floor now has a pleasant 
living room, kitchen and dinette. Visitors are 
left rather breathless over this surmounting of 
the obstacles of age, condition and design by 
building materials on the market today. 

There seems to be no doubt that the re- 
modeling demonstration began bearing the de- 
sired fruit while the tumbledown house was still 
in the hands of the tradesmen. According to 
A. L. Guckert, district director of the FHA, 
there was an 18 percent increase in property im- 
provement loans under Title I of the FHA in 
May over April. Similar projects in other 
American cities would in all probability show 
the same desirable results. 





A MAP OF THE United States made by Roy E. 
Mannon, a retired railway mail clerk, of 
Chillicothe, Mo., is composed of 768 pieces of 
wood, including species from every State and 
from 28 foreign countries. The map is 30x40 
inches, made to scale. 


The finished product looks 
considerably different 
from the house in the 
above picture! Although 
the average buyer of an 
old place would not spend 
as much money on it as 
was put into this one, it 
served the purpose of 
telling folks the possibili- 
ties of modern remodeling 





This Zimmerman Long Leaf Yellow Pine is 
manufactured for dealers who realize that 
the handling of quality products is the 
surest path to business success. This is 
bright, dry, fresh lumber from the finest 
virgin pine forests in Louisiana. It's manu- 
factured in an up-to-date mill, with mod- 
ern machines, by men who know their 
Long Leaf. Sold with a backing of 48 
years’ continuous, unfailing service. Let 
us know your needs in Dimension and 
Timbers—Lignasan-Treated Lumber. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











LUMBER CO. 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


r 41 Years Service ‘ 
to Lumber Dealers 

A timber supply of ever 1% billion feet. High- 

altitude Fir, especially suited to construction 

work. Modern manufacturing facilities, assur- 

ing quality production. We will appreciate 


your inquiries and orders. Write to Southwest 
I Co., Al gordo, New Mexico. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Box Shooks and Crates 


ee 


50,000 Feet Every Day 


FIR‘ 


Every 
Modern 
Facility 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
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HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 


BUILDING 


Work to Start Soon on Big 
Farm Building Project 


New Or.eans, La., June 27.—Construction 
of. two Farm Security Administration projects 
in Louisiana, which will include 227 complete 
family units, will get under way within from 
60 to 90 days, according to State Director E. 
C. McInnis. The construction involves the ex- 
tensive utilization of lumber under the adopted 
principle of use of domestically produced ma- 
terials. 


Of the projects to get under way, one, at- 


Transylvania, ten miles south of Lake Provi- 
dence, La., will be comprised of 147 family 
units. The second, at Shriever, in Southeast 
Louisiana, will provide for 80 families. 

Each family unit includes a dwelling, ranging 
from three to six rooms but running princi- 
pally to four and five room cottages costing 
from $1100 to $1400; a barn of suitable size 
costing from $200 to $250; a poultry house, 
fencing and other requisite auxiliary structures. 
The family unit is amplified in some areas by 
the inclusion of a good cistern, and in all cases 
by adequate provision for water. The two pro- 
jects involve an estimated $1,000,000. 

In addition to the two major projects, indi- 
vidual Farm Security loans scattered about the 
State will provide for the construction of 128 
units in 8 to 10 different parishes, mostly in 
North Louisiana; 57 individual construction 
jobs; and five repair loans to tenant borrowers. 


Lumber Dealers and Others 
Study Prefabrication 


Manpison, Wis., June 27.—Although not the 
immediate solution, pre-fabricated houses were 
seen as the logical solution to the vital problem 
of low-cost housing in America by more than 
250 lumber dealers, architects, contractors, and 
others who were guests of the Forest Products 
Club at a dinner on June 21. 

“Until pre-fabricated houses can be manu- 
factured on a mass production basis, similar to 
that of the automotive and radio industries,” 
L. J. Markwardt, senior engineer, told those 
gathered in the Forest Products Laboratory 
auditorium, “they are not the immediate solu- 
tion to low-cost housing problems. In the mean- 
time, however, building contractors in larger 
cities are developing a semi-mass production 
principle by utilizing a progression of special- 
ized work groups in large scale construction 
of home units.” 


New Portable House of Wood 
Covered With Cotton Duck 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 28.—John H. Geis & 
Sons (Inc.), has become the agent for the 
distribution of something new in_ portable 
houses, designed for camps, shores, guest ac- 
commodations, tourist homes, play houses and 
other purposes connected with the out-doors. 
These houses are known as Hooper-Wood 
portable cotton houses, light, strong and sec- 
tional, of “fire-proof canvas” construction, mak- 
ing use of 10 ounce cotton duck over wood. 
Wood floors, casement windows and panelled 
doors are included in the plan. The houses are 
made in sections ready to assemble. It is 
claimed that the house can be erected or taken 
apart by three men in one hour. They come 
in three floor plans and in six different colors. 
Prices run from $343 for “Plan A” to $593 for 
“Plan C” house, with window screens from $15 
to $27, and with lattice work from $11 to $20 
extra. Plan A provides for a house of one 
room 10 by 12 feet with five windows. Plan B 
for two rooms, with total floor space of 20 by 
12 feet. Plan C for the same floor dimensions, 
but with a bath between the two rooms, which 
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are of equal size. The house has been de- 
signed and built for Wm. E. Hooper & Sons 
Co., cotton manufacturer, which is using the 
idea to promote its “fire-proof canvas” home, 
The John H. Geis & Sons Co. have also worked 
up prices on the same house manufactured out 
of single siding, 4% by 8 or % by 10 inches for 
both sidewalls and roof. 


First Home-Cost Decline in 4 Years 
Lifts Building Volume to 
Seven-Year Peak 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 27.—The first 
decline in per-person housing costs since 1933 
lifted home building volume in 310 leading 
American cities last year to the highest level 
since 1930, E. E. Crabb, executive vice-president 
of Investors Syndicate, revealed here today in 
reporting on preliminary results of a survey that 
covered cities containing more than one-third 
of the country’s population. 

The average cost per person supplied with 
new housing in 310 cities during 1937, ex- 
Plained Mr. Crabb, was $1,006.08. This was 
$9.28, or nine-tenths of one per cent less than 
the 1936 average of $1,015.30. Last year’s 
per-capita new home cost was $128.81, or 
11.34 per cent lower than the average in 
1930. 

The public does not yet fully appreciate 
that in most sections of the country real 
estate dollars today buy more space and 
quality, in both new and modernized homes, 
than they did in the “normal” building year 
of 1930, because land, labor, materials, financ- 
ing and selling costs generally are lower 
than they were eight years ago. 

The 310 cities covered by this survey, 
located in 41 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, constitute an accurate index to the 
national home building situation. 


Canada's New Housing Act 


Toronto, Ont., June 28.—Shortly previous to- 
the important announcement by the Minister 
of Finance of the removal of the sales tax from 
building materials, he also announced a new 
Dominion Housing Act which greatly liberal- 
izes the old Act and will extend its operation 
into communities where it formerly did not 
reach. The Act will give the Government 
authority to enter into contracts with lending 
institutions under which the Government will 
guarantee them against loss up to a maximum 
of 20 per cent of the total amount of 80 per 
cent loans not exceeding $4000 for a single fam- 
ily dwelling, and up to a maximum of 25 per- 
cent guaranty in the case of 90 percent loans, 
where the lending value of a property, includ- 
ing the land, does not exceed $2500. 

Part II of the new Housing Act provides - 
that the Government may make loans to local 
housing authorities to assist in the construc- 
tion of houses to be leased to families of low 
income. These housing authorities may be™ 
either municipal, or private enterprises with 
limited dividends of 5 percent on the capital in- 
vestment. To the limited dividend authorities, | 
the Government’s interest rate on its loans will” 
be 134 percent per annum. To municipal] 
authorities, the Government’s interest rate will 
be 2 percent per annum. * q 

Part III of the new Housing Act provides” 
that the Dominion Government will pay the) 
municipal taxes levied upon a house, construc-” 
tion of which begins between June 1, 1938 andy 
Dec. 31, 1940, up to the extent of 100 per cent] 
of the first year’s taxes, 50 percent of the sec=7 
ond year’s taxes and 25 percent of the third) 
year’s taxes. Provision is also made for taking” 
care of the expense of inspection of a house 
during construction, up to the amount of $20.00) 
plus travelling expenses for the inspector. 

The new Housing Act has been received with 
approval everywhere and it is confidently ex- 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 239 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
BRICK & CONCRETE WORK: 


4 pes. 2x2—16 No. | stakes 

4 pes. 2x2—i4 No. | stakes 

116 ft. 4-in. field tile 

200 ft. 4-in. sewer tile 

8 4-in. T’s, Y’s & L’s sewer tile 

28 ft. 8x8 flue lining 

3600 face brick, foundations and flue 
1000 No. | com. back up brick 

10 ecu. yds. washed sand, brickwk. & plast. 
31 eu. yds. washed gravel, concrete work 
160 100-Ib. sacks cement, concrete work 
27 sacks prepared brick mortar 


PLASTER WORK: 

6700 No. | lath 

180 lin. ft. metal corner bead 
63 large sacks plaster 

12 sacks finish lime 

| sack Keene’s cement 

TIN WORK: 

| 7-in. flue thimble 

54 lin. ft. galvanized gutter work 
ROUGH HARDWARE: 

440 Ibs. sash weights 

380 ft. sash cord 

500 Ibs. mixed nails 

{ cleanout door, 8x10 

| screw plug 


ROUGH LUMBER: 


16 pes. 2x10—1i6 No. | sills & headers 
2 pes. 2x10—14 No. | stair framing 

10 pes. 2x10—16 No. | girders 

30 pes. 2x10—10 No. | floor joist 

24 pes. 2x10—i2 No. | floor joist 

24 pes. 2x10—14 No. 1{ floor joist 

4 pes. 6x6—7 No. | posts 

305 2x4—8 No. | studding 

66 pes. 2x4—I4 No. | all plates 

35 pes. 2x2—16 No. | gab, brac. & misc. 
15 pes. 2x6—14 No. {| ceiling joist 

22 pes. 2x6—i2 No. | ceiling joist 

24 pes. 2x6—16 No. | ceiling joist 

8 pes. 2x6—10 No. | ceiling joist 

2 ves. 4x4—10 No. | brackets 


46 pes. 2x6—18 No. | rafters 

12 pes. 2x6—12 No. | rafters 

25 pes. 2x6—10 No. | rafters 

2 pes. 2x6—24 No. | hip rafters 

2600 ft. x10 No. 2 subflooring & boxing 
1950 ft. Ix!0 No. 2 sheathing 

20 squares No. | shingles 

20 squares 15-Ib. felt 

6 rolls 30-Ib. building felt 

4 rolls 55-tb. rfg. valleys 

2000 ft. 2x6 beveled siding 

1200 ft. 13/16x2% flooring 

60 ft. Ix4 beaded ceiling 

14 1%4x4—10 corner beads 

3 1%4xi¥%4—I10 corner beads 

175 lin. ft. quarter round 

60 ft. 1x4 flooring, front porch 

1 sq. col., 8x8—8, front porch 

7 pes. 2x10—8 flooring joist, front porch 
7 pes. 1x8—12 breastwork 


as 7A _ 


B.R. 
1-9 x3 
S.R 
4.0%7-2. 


P. LR. 
l (3-6 «173 
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24 pes. 1x6—12 cornice work 

12 pes. ix4—1!2 cornice work 

150 ft. 3/2-in. crown moulding 
MILLWORK: 

7 basement windows 9x16 complete 

| 2-8x6-0 coal room door 

6 5/4x12 stair treads 

6 Ix8—I2 risers 

8 sgl. wdw. frs. 24x26—5'4 jambs; 2 Its. 
2 sgl. wdw. frs. 24x16—5'/4 jambs; 2 Its. 
7 twin wdw. frs. 24x26—4', jbs.; 2 Its. 
| trip. wdw. fr. 24x26—5/%, jbs.; 2 Its. 


1 outside dr. fr. 3/0x6/8 rab. 134-in. 5% 
jambs 


1 outside door fr. 2/8x6/8 rab. 134-in. 5% 
jambs 


25 windows 24x26 2 Its. ck. ri. 
1 3/8 top div. 3 wide 


2 windows 24x16 2 Its. ck. ri. 
| 3/8 top div. 3 wide 


1 front door 3/0x6/8—13%4 as per plan 


neil 


db. hg. 


db. hg. 


BR. 
12-0 x Il-3 
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DR. M+ KU. 
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{ rear door 2/8x6/8—134 as per plan 

7 inside doors 2/8x6/8—i 3/8, pan. 

3 inside doors 2/0x6/8—I 3/8, pan. 

| cab, door 1/2x6/0—Ii 1/8 

4 cabinet doors 1/5x3/7—%, lipped 

2 cab. doors 1/2x2/7—%4 lipped 

18 pes. 1x!0—1i2 cabinet material 
pes. '/2x8—12 cabinet material 
pes. '/4x4x8 panel bd. 
sides single window trim, 24x26 2 Its. 
sides single wdw. trim 24x16 2 Its. 
sides twin wdw. trim 24x26 2 Its. 
side trip. trim 24x26 2 Its. 

24 sides door trim 2/8x6/8 

12 inside door jambs 5'/4-in. 

225 lin. ft. 54%4-in. base 

225 lin. ft. base shoe 

2 thresholds 

| medicine cabinet complete 


MISC. MATERIAL: 


2 doz. tin. shingles flashing 
2 doz. 2x6 bolts 

56 lin. ft. cove mold. 

75 ft. Ixl0 shelving 


FINISH HARDWARE: 


14 prs. 32x32 1VYe-srf. hgs. 
9 prs. offset cab. hinges 

5 friction catches 

24 drawer pulls 

19 sash locks 

38 sash bar lifts 

| front door lock 

| rear door lock 

10 inside mortise locks 


PLUMBING: 
bath tub 
lavatory 
stool complete 
kitchen sink 
hot water heater 
30-gal. tank 


HEATING: 
{ hot air unit complete 
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2 pes. 2x10—12 stair horses 
1300 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

60 lin. ft. 1x4 lookouts 

60 lin. ft. 1x6 ridge bd. 

2600 ft. 1x6 No. 2 T&G subfloor 
2700 ft. ¥4x1/2 hardwood fioor 
1200 ft. 1x4 roof sheathing 
2000 ft. Ix8 shiplap, 0.S. walls 
230 lin. ft. Ix10 cornice astragal 7-0 


270 lin. ft. 1x6 cornice -8x7- 
270 lin. ft. 1x4 crown mould., cornice 4 — Sues = . a. 


270 lin. ft. 1Y%4-in. cove, cornice 3 doors 2-6x7-0 1% 2 pan. 


“BILL OF MATERIAL 
BRICK, CONCRETE & PLASTER 


280 cu. ft. conerete footings 

1180 sq. ft. 8-in. concrete block wall 

1230 sq. ft. 4-in. conerete basement floor 
140 sq. ft. 5-in. conerete porch floor 

18 lin. ft. steps & curb 

21 lin. ft. 12x12 brick piers 

366 cu. ft. brick & stone chimney & mantel 
| coment chimney cap 

32 lin, ft. 8x12 flue lining 


fr. 5-0x7-0 trim 2 sides 

dr. frs. 2-8x7-0 trim 2 sides 
dr. frs. 2-0x7-0 trim 2 sides 
dr. frs. 2-6x7-0 trim 2 sides 
dr. fr. 1-6x7-0 trim 2 sides 
dr. fr. 2-8x6-8 trim 2 sides 
ss dr. fr. & trim 1-6x2-0 
rs 2-6x7-0 1% 15 It. SS 


PH in 


Yann 


g 


VeN-O—-welu. 
> 


26 lin. ft. 8x8 flue lining 

710 yds. plastering; 12 sq. ft. tile hearth 

1 C.1. coal door 24x14; 2 C.1. cleanout doors 
6 basement sash 3 It. 10x14 

| fireplace dump, C.1. 

500 Ibs. nails; 23 sets wots.; cord 


LUMBER & MILLWORK 


156 lin, ft. 2x8 sills 

180 lin. ft. 2x10 girders 

86 pes. 2x10—14 joist 

60 pes. 2x10—16 joist 

24 pes. 2x10—18 joist 

530 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 
468 pes. 2x4—8 1.8. & 0.8. studs 
8 pes. 2x4—14 gable studs 
28 pes. 2x4—12 gable studs 
45 pes. 2x4—16 ceiling joist 
38 pes. 2x4—24 rafters 

10 pes. 2x4—14 rafters 

9 pes. 2x4—12 rafters 

3 pes. 2x10—14 stair horses 


ee. ee ee ee 












































hood over main entrance 

set sear platform and steps 

cir. hd. O.S. door fr. 3-0x7-0 trim | side 
rear door fr. 2-8x7-0 trim | side 

trip. wdw. frs. 12 ft. 9xi2 trim 1 side 
sgl. wdw. frs. 12 It. 9x!2 trim 1 side 
sgl. wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x8 trim 1! side 
sgl. wdw. frs. 12 It. 8x10 trim 1! side 
trip wdw. fr. {2 It. 8xi2 trim 1 side 
twin wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x!2 trim 1 side 
sash fr. | It. 26x24 trim 1 side 
semi-cir. fr. | It. 32x16 no trim 

cir. hd. door 3-0x7-0 1 It. leaded elev. 
door 2-8x7-0 134 2 pan 9 It. SS 

5 wdws. 12 It. 9xi2 1% SS 

wdw. 12 It. 8x8 1% SS 

wdws. 12 It. 8x10 1% SS 

wdws, 12 It. 8xi2 1% SS 

sash {| It, 26x24 1% div. 5 It. SS 
semi-cir. sash | It. 32x16 1% div. 4 Its. SS 
pr. shutters 2-7x4-7 1% 2 pan. 

pr. shutters 2-4x3-3 1% 2 pan. 

pr. shutters 2-4x3x!i 1% 2 pan. 

pr. shutters 2-6x2-6 I% 1! pan. 

















1 door 1-6x7-0 1% 2 pan. 

8 doors 2-8x6-8 1% 2 pan. 

640 lin. ft. base, det. 

640 lin. ft. mould., det. 

124 lin. ft. ceiling mould. L.R. & D.R. 
38 lin. ft. 12-in. shelving 

6 shelves 34x24x30 linen closet 
6 shelves 34x24x22 towel closet 
60 lin. ft. 1x4 hook strip 

80 lin. ft. Ix2 cleats 

| mantel shelf; { bookcase, det. 
{| wardrobe; {| kitchen cupboard, 
| ironing board, stock 

| flight main stairs, plan 

10 pes. 1%4x9'/2—3-0 cellar stair 


PLUMBING & HEATING, ETC. 


1 C.1. drain and trap 

| 60-in. tub 

2 closets complete; 2 lavatories 

2 medicine cabinets 

1 heating plant complete 

60 lin, ft. ridge roll 

80 lin. ft. gutter 

78 lin. ft. down spout 

Electrical equipment and painting by owner 


FINISH HARDWARE 


3 pr. 4x4 butts (3 to ea. 0.S. door) 
i set ornamental hinges & lock, front door 
{ rear door lock set 

22 pr. 314x314 butts 

{1 D.A. door floor hinge 

2 push plates 

22 1.S. door lock sets 

26 sash locks & lifts 

8 pr. 22x22 butts, wardrobe 

4 wardrobe door locks 

4 elbow catches, wardrobe 

3 pr. 2x22 butts, bookcases 

3 drawer pulls, bookcases 

3 cupboard turns, bookcases 

if ornamental hinges, kit. cup. 

8 cupboard turns, kit. cup. 

3 elbow catches, kit. cup. 

8 drawer pulls, kit. cup. 

1 pr. 2x2 butts, access door 

{ cupboard turn, access door 
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pected that this and the removal of the sales tax 
{rom lumber and building materials will have 
the immediate effect of greatly increasing the 
volume of building business in Canada. 


Building Materials Exempt from 
Canadian Sales Tax 


Toronto, ONT., June 28.—The most impor- 
tant piece of news in connection with the lum- 
ber business in Canada for a long time was the 
announcement made by the Minister of Finance 
in his recent address at Ottawa that lumber and 
building materials would in future be exempt 
from the sales tax. The present sales tax in 
Canada is 8 percent, and this has been a heavy 
burden upon the building industry. After the 
date of the budget, June 16, all sales of lum- 
ber are unconditionally exempt from the sales 
tax. The announcement also included exemp- 
tion of a long list of building materials. On 
and after June 17, therefore, practically every 
kind of material that enters into the construc- 
tion of a house is free of sales tax. 


OtTrawaA, Ont., June 27.—The removal of 
Canada’s eight percent sales tax from 40 build- 
ing material items by Finance Minister Charles 
A. Dunning on June 17 has been hailed by the 
Dominion’s building and construction industries 
as a definite stimulus towards revival of the 
building trade. Exempted from the sales tax 
now are bricks, building tile, building blocks, 
cement, stone, plaster and lime, lumber, sash, 
doors, shingles, lath, siding, stairways and 
balustrades, plaster and fiber boards, wallpaper, 
building paper and insulating materials, paints, 
varnishes, white lead and paint oil, prepared 
roofings, plumbing fixtures not including piping 
and pipe fittings, glass for building, furnaces 
for heating buildings and building hardware. 

Lumber and material men expressed. them- 
selves as delighted. “This is the first ray of 
light for the building. trades in eight years,” 
said T. H. Hancock, president of the Hancock 
Lumber Co., Toronto, upon receiving news of 
the Finance Minister’s action. 


Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1929 1936 
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Americanfiumberman 
Gives Good Editorial Support 
to Building Program 


East Liverpoot, Ou10, June 27.—The Re- 
view, daily newspaper of this city, in a strong 
editorial backs up the efforts of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the lumber dealers, and other inter- 
ests engaged in promoting home building, and 
links up with those efforts the nationwide drive 
of the Federal Housing Administration, saying : 

Hooking up the local program with that 
of the Federal Housing administration, 
which has spurred the building trade busi- 
ness throughout the nation this spring by 
liberalizing credit, eliminating complicated 
and costly financing arrangements and 
making possible liquidation of loans over a 
longer period of time, gives home owners 
and prospective home owners just about the 
best opportunity they ever had to improve 
their property or to construct new dwellings. 

If the people of East Liverpool follow 
through on the drive they are bound to 
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profit through increased comfort and con- 
venience and the city as a whole will benefit 
by the release and distribution of capital 
as well as by gaining a more pleasing physi- 
cal appearance, 

However, the success of the movement 
rests clearly on the shoulders of all engaged 
in the building trades and allied business— 
the contractors, carpenters, tinners, brick- 
layers, plasterers, painters, plumbers, archi- 
tects, lumber dealers, glass and builders’ 
supplies dealers, real estate men, insurance 
agents and money-lending agencies. Inas- 
much as the cash outlay is coming their way, 
it is their job as individuals to sell the idea 
to the general public. ~ 

It is time to get to work. They need only 
study the FHA program thoroughly and then 
conscientiously go after prospects. They 
should know where improvements and re- 
pairs are needed as well as people who might 
be receptive to the idea of building new 
homes. But to put the thing across they 
will have to show these people how they 
may benefit in the drive. 





DOWICIDE 


DIPPED LUMBER 


DOWICIDE stops costly sap stain 
and mold, keeps both pine and 
hardwood permanently bright, and 
preserves the natural grain and 
color of the wood. 


Specify lumber dipped in DOWICIDE for greater 
satisfaction. It costs no more, increases the 
value of lumber, and makes it easier to sell. 
Write for the new DOWICIDE booklet today! 


Manufactured by the DOW CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich. 
Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & CO., Inc.,--New Orleans, La. -- Chicago 
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Capital Prepares For Spending 


[By American LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 29.—Officialdom 
in the national capital begins to take on more 
or less the same atmosphere that was prevalent 
soon after the Roosevelt Administration came 
into power in March, 1933, with the huge new 
spending program of the Government now for- 
mally launched along some lines, and awaiting 
only the zero hour of midnight tomorrow, when 
the new fiscal year starts, to blossom out in 
other directions. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration has announced allotments running up 
close to a half billion dollars, and designed to 
stimulate the heavy industries directly, and the 
consumer goods industries as the pay checks 
begin to circulate. 


PWA Says Activity Is Up to Local Agencies 


As stated by PWA Administrator Ickes, the 
Federal Government has moved quickly, and 
it is now up to State and local communities 
receiving allotments to get the actual jobs under 
way. The President has predicted that dirt will 
be flying generally within the next two months, 
and that industry and business will begin to 
feel the stimulus of the new program even 
sooner. The lumber industry is bound to feel 
the stimulus, since large quantities of lumber 
necessarily will be required for public works 
of various kinds. 


Three A's Busy on Crop Control 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
has been at it’ hammer and tongs for months 
in the effort to get the new farm crop control 
law into smooth-running order. There have 
been, and still are, hurdles that must be jumped. 
Here and there farmers who find themselves 
threatened with very sharp cuts in their accus- 
tomed grain acreage are making their dissatis- 
faction known in no uncertain terms. In one 
Michigan county, for example, as many as 2,700 
farmers have signed petitions vigorously pro- 
testing proposed cuts in corn acreage. Pro- 
tests have come from wheat and cotton farmers. 
Of the cotton folks, one very influential group 
at least is now urging that parity payments 
be substituted right now for Government loans 
on cotton. By and large, however, the AAA is 
going forward. 


Awaits New Wage-Hour Administrator 


Lumbermen and others affected by the wages- 
and-hours law must possess their souls in such 
patience as they can muster, at least for the 
present. Until an Administrator is appointed, 
the many questions that are being asked for 
the most part must remain unanswered. The 
Department of Labor will have a good deal 
to do with enforcement of the law, as will the 
Department of Justice, but authority actually 
rests in the Administrator, subject to approval 
by the President. It is freely predicted that 
much trouble and confusion will arise as the 
new law goes into operation, but its supporters 
seem confident that in due course it will be 
running smoothly and that ultimately it will 
be accepted by industry and business as well 
as by labor. The critics, on the other hand, 
look for a breakdown, if not a stoppage by 
the Courts, if and when the Arministrator be- 
gins to put the screws upon this or that com- 
pany or group as to whose status in commerce 
real doubt exists. 


CCC Seeks to Enlist More Youth 


The Civilian Consérvation Corps is running 
along at full strength, and Robert Fechner, its 
chief, is quoted as urging the powers that be 
to provide funds from the new relief and re- 
covery pot to increase the enlisted strength 
and the number of active camps. Doubtless he 
could enlist many thousands more if funds were 
provided for that purpose, taking just that 
many more youth out of the general labor 
market. The point is, however, that, with few 
exceptions, agencies, bureaus and what not are 
always reaching out for just a few more mil- 





lions of the taxpayers’ money. In this instance, 
the agency has largely escaped serious criticism 
and has done a wholesome job. They argue 
that if they are permitted another 50,000 en- 
rollees, these youngsters at least will not be 
clamoring for WPA jobs. 


WPA Begins Buying in a Big Way 


And WPA is all geared up for an expanded 
job, and large numbers of new projects in all 
sections of the country will soon be under way. 
Already WPA has entered the market for a 
large volume of cotton cloth for use in its 
many sewing projects, and for many millions 
of dollars worth of materials for road projects. 
WPA headquarters is a beehive of industry 
these days, and the same is true of the National 
Youth Administration, a subsidiary agency, 
which will have some $75,000,000 to spend dur- 
ing the fiscal year that begins July 1. 


War, Navy Departments to Spend More 


The War Department likewise is participating 
actively in the new recovery drive, by letting 
contracts for flood control and river and harbor 
improvement. While these are normal activi- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers, with increased 
funds to work with in the present emergency, 
its activities in these fields will be largely ex- 
panded. The Navy Department, of course, has 
a lot of money for new ship construction, re- 
quiring a large volume of steel and other mate- 
rials and providing many jobs for shipyard 
workers. The PWA has just announced, among 
others, allotments aggregating about $27,000,000 
for construction and improvements in the naval 
establishment, which in this instance means navy 
yards and other shore stations. The War De- 
partment is hopeful that PWA money will be 
forthcoming for certain needed construction at 


Army posts, as was the case under the original 
public works program. 


Liberalized Bank Credit May Aid 


With the Federal spending-lending machinery 
geared to a vast cash outlay for pump-priming, 
relief and work relief, the Treasury Department 
announced, with the approval of the President, 
new regulations covering private banking op- 
erations designed to turn loose an estimated 
three billion dollars in credit. At the same 
time steps were being taken to curb “undue” 
speculation as a result of easier private banking 
credit. Of course, the Treasury has no means 
of knowing how large a volume of credit will 
move through private banks under liberalized 
rules, for loans must still be “sound” even 
though made for longer terms than is now the 
rule. But it is all a part of the general drive 
to get industry and business once more started 
out of the slump. Since all hands would like 
to see the new depression end, it may well be 
that the stimulation will have the desired effect. 
Just how soon it will be generally felt and 
begin to thin out in a large way the ranks of 
idle labor, nobody down this way knowns. The 
Administration hope is that the effects will be 
broad and general before the ides of November. 


ISSUES WOOD BOX STANDARD 


WaASsHIncTON, D. C., June 29.—The National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
anounces that the proposed Simplified Practice 
Recommendation for Wooden Boxes for Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables has received the required 
degree of acceptance by the industry and is 
being promulgated effective July 1, 1938. It 
will be identified as “Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R171-38, Wooden Boxes for Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 


Uses Connectors and Plywood Gussets 


KLAMATH, FALLs, OreE., June 25.—The new 
roof over the old open concrete grandstand at 
the Klamath Union High School here presents 
another outstanding example of low-cost timber 





Sturdy and neat grandstand at low cost results 
from use of TECO connectors and plywood plates 


construction using connectors and structural 
plywood gusset plates. 

To Howard R. Perrin, local architect, com- 
missioned to prepare an economical roof struc- 
ture, it became apparent that a combination of 
standard connector construction with a struc- 
tural plywood gusset plate for the column con- 
nection would prove most economical. The en- 
tire roof structure was fabricated and erected 
by Arch-Rib Construction Co., Portland, Ore. 


Each truss and its columns was assembled at 
the site and erected as a unit. The bracing 
trusses were also erected as units and placed on 
steel angles, providing lateral stiffening for the 
structure. TECO 4-inch split ring connectors 
were used in all truss joints, in the gusset plate 
connections between the trusses and columns, 
and in the brace to column connections. 


The grandstand is 280 feet long with a 
capacity of 2,300 persons. The 18 trusses are 
35-foot, 3-inch span plus a 6-foot, 2-inch 
anchor-arm extension past the rear post bear- 
ing. Columns are spaced laterally on 17-foot 
centers, with the exception of the two end bays, 
which are somewhat shorter. The truss has a 
vertical rise of 8 feet, 3 inches from the top of 
the bearing post to the front end of the truss. 
The depth of the truss at the column is 4 feet, 
9 inches, and the front column is 16 feet high. 
Bearing posts are 6x6-inch and front columns 
are made up of 3x8-inch spaced to take the 
25-inch structural plywood gusset plate and the 
3x6-inch knee braces. Top chords are two 
3x12-inch, and lower chords are 2x10-inch. Note 
the top chord splice just behind the center ver- 
tical of the truss. Stress is transferred by 
means of connectors through a single block 
placed between the two chord members, result- 
ing in a neat appearing splice and reducing the 
hardware required. 

Total time for fabrication, assembly and erec- 
tion was as follows: Foreman, 80 hours; car- 
penters, 310 hours; laborers, 106 hours. A local 
erection rig was rented for placing the trusses, 
and the owner of the rig put in 16 hours on job. 

Total cost estimated by Mr. Perrin was $9,- 
500, or $4.13 per seat. This includes footing, 
concrete retaining wall and new walk behind the 
bleachers; also some minor remodeling of exist- 
ing construction. 
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Appalachian Hardwood Producers Urged 
to Standardize Panel Manufacture 


CIncINNATI, -OHI0, June 27.—The growing 
acceptance of Appalachian hardwoods for pub- 
lic and private building, brought about through 
trade extension, suggestions for standardizing 
panel manufacture of character marked hard- 
woods, and an exhaustive discussion of the 
effects of the recently enacted Wage-Hour Act, 
featured the quarterly meeting of the Appala- 
chian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), here, 
June 17. E. R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Tazewell, Va., president of the group, 
was in charge of the meeting, assisted by C. H. 
Clendenning, Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer. 


John W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, stated that the work of H. E. 
Everley, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the AHMI, and his assistant, L. C. 
Bonner, is highly valued by architects who often 
call on them for assistance in preparing speci- 
fications. Mr. Everley reported that the trade 
extension activities had been concentrated re- 
cently in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 





E. R. BOYD, H. E. EVERLEY, 
Tazewell, Va.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
President Extension Manager 


land, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey and New 
York, and he mentioned a number of specific 
cases where Appalachian hardwoods had been 
specified. “Leading architects and builders are 
displaying increasing confidence in our group 
and its products. This confidence, as a result 
of an effective trade extension program, has 
been of material advantage and will be of 
greater value with the return of normal times,” 
he said. 


Hardwood Paneling Opens New Market 


Paneling made of such Appalachian hard- 
woods as sound wormy oak and chestnut, knotty 
red and white oak, yellow poplar and birch, in 
random widths and lengths, tongued and grooved, 
according to Mr. Everley, is rapidly becoming 
recognized for its true merit and appearance. 
“It offers one of the most important outlets 
since the introduction of hardwood flooring,” 
he said, “and should be standardized so that 
it can be sold and used to a greater extent. Out 
of the high labor cost districts, it can be used 
in dining rooms, living rooms and bedrooms in 
houses from $6,000 up, while in large cities, it 
should find a ready market in houses costing 
$10,000 and up.” 

He also said that companies specializing in 
custom-made millwork have advised that they 
prefer to handle standardized paneling as a 
stock proposition, rather than to manufacture 
it in small quantities at a relatively high cost. 

Dr. G. W. Dyer, professor of political econ- 
omy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 


declared that it is absurd to declare by law, as 
under the Wage-Hour Act, that inefficient 
workers who may be worth only twenty cents 
an hour shall be paid forty cents an hour, and 
that it would increase unemployment. His se- 
vere excoriation of recent Federal legislation 
was enthusiastically applauded. President Boyd 
also condemned the Government’s planned poli- 
cies of industry supervision and said that Con- 
gress could later fix any hours and wages it 
fancied, and would compete for the labor vote 
by offering to vote for higher wages. 

It was the consensus of those present that 
there would be a general curtailment of pro- 
duction. J. C. West stated that hardwood in- 
ventories had increased 53,000,000 feet during 
the past seventeen months. Those taking part 
in a discussion of trade conditions included: 


Luther O. Griffith, Griffith Lumber Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; W. L. Cortelyou, Emory 
River Lumber Co., Lancing, Tenn.; R. J. Car- 
roll, Wilderness Lumber Co., Charleston, W. 
Va.; W. F. Franket, Wood Mosaic Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; A. K. Fordney, W. C. Bartlett 
Lumber Co., Spring Creek, W. Va.; Fred 
Bringardner, Bringardner Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky.; George H. Gearhard, Conasauga 
River Lumber Co., Conasauga, Tenn.; E. M. 
Vestal and E. P. Vaughn, Vestal Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; R. W. 
Henderson and E. T. Garties, Stearns Coal & 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati; W. J. Wright, M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati; E. M. Bon- 
ner, Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati; E. R. 
Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co., Taze- 
well, Va.; A. L. Ford, managing editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





California Factory Increases 
Asphalt Tile Production 


LANCASTER, PA., June 27.—First shipments 
of Armstrong’s asphalt tile will be made from 
the new factory of the Armstrong Cork Co., at 
South Gate, Calif., early this summer, H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president of the company, an- 
nounced to members of the 1938 advisory com- 
mittee of Armstrong resilient tile contractors 
at their recent annual meeting held here, in the 
company’s offices. 

Production of asphalt tile in California will 
improve the service on the Pacific Coast, ac- 
cording to Mr. Prentis, and will effect savings 
in delivery time and freight charges. Eastern, 
southern and central States will continue to be 
serviced by shipments from the Lancaster fac- 
tory. 





West Coast Shipping Practices 
Is Subject of Manual 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 25.—Many important 
changes have been made in the second, revised 


edition of “Official West Coast Standard Sales _ 


and Shipping Practices,” S-P-Z, announced 
today by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. “The result accurately reflects indus- 
try practice, eliminates confusing and debatable 
matter, and supplies a simple, dependable sales 
and shipping guide,” stated R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary-manager. Requirements of the 
domestic water business have been more fully 
covered; the term ‘item’ has been strictly 
defined; the question of reinspections of mixed 
grades has been explored and charted; ship- 
ments beyond port of discharge are dealt with 
in detailed terms; meanings of various com- 
monly used terms and symbols are clarified; 
tables of standard shipping weights have been 
broadened to include definite weights for work- 
ings not previously provided for; standard 
shipping practices and differentials for West- 
ern red cedar and Sitka spruce lumber are 
now incorporated. Orders for the new pub- 
lication will be filled at 10 cents a copy. 


WIER 


LONG LEAF 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


For new buildings—for mod- 
ernizing — for repairs — Wier's 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine meets 
all requirements. It has the 
strength to stand the strains. 
Its surpassing value, its wear- 
ing and enduring qualities, 
have been proved through 
years and years of use. Our 
Wiergate mill, largest in Texas, 
has finest equipment to pro- 
duce highest quality of Long 
Leaf Pine. 


WIER LONG LEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


Mills: 
Wiergate, Texas 


Houston, Texas 





AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. a 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 


If DUSTRIA 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








XELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 








Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


prevent stain. 








LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, IIl. 
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SABINE 


Shortleaf 


LUMBER and TIMBERS 


of every type and size 





Builders who use Sabine Shortleaf Southern 
Pine want MORE of it. And dealers who sell 
this customer-pleasing lumber are building 
more good business for themselves. In the 
Sabine mills there is the most scrupulous 
care in seasoning and milling—to insure top- 
quality production. The Sabine line includes 
all staple items, Y. P. End-Matched Flooring, 
Lath, Oak Flooring. You can profit by our 
Mixed Car Service. Consult our nearest rep- 
resentative, or mail us your inquiries and 
orders. 


N Sabine Lumber Co" 


SALES OFFICE: 







MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Tex 
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KILN DRIED @ GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


UMBER CO. 
BURRUSS Ne aaa. VA. 
PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 


Eastman - Gardiner 
THVT) Zeke) meee 


Laurel, Mississippi 















Manufacturers ff 4 | 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 


Eastman-Gardiner 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Recent Improvement Noted in 
Hardwood Export Demand 


New Orteans, La., June 29.—Improvement 
in hardwood export demand has been notice- 
able during the past two weeks, with produc- 
ing mills in the territory in the summer dol- 
drums, insofar as production is concerned, it 
was revealed in a meeting here, today of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 
Views were expressed that there could be an 
upturn in general conditions due to the interest 
manifested in housing programs. 

W. W. Kellogg, club president, presided at 
the meeting, which was followed by lunchcon. 

The railroad situation, according to Secre- 
tary George Schaad, is chaotic, with the car- 
riers letting rates expire without notice to 
shippers and also bringing out rate increases 
in much the same manner. 

In Texas, Mr. Schaad pointed out, the car- 
riers are seeking a fifteen percent increase in 
log rates, carlots, which is being opposed by 
the association because of a belief that, if the 
increase is made effective there, similarly higher 
rates will be sought in other States. 

Mr. Schaad also referred to the docket in 
which separation is sought between coastwise 
and intercoastal rail-water movement, so that 
two rating groups would prevail instead of one. 
With this, the carriers seek to place the inter- 
coastal rail-water on a higher basis, changing 
to make the domestic rates to port apply to 
movements instead of the present lower charges. 

The Louisiana situation, where the State 
legislature is about to conclude its regular ses- 
sion, was said to be not unfavorable to the hard- 
wood producers in that a bill to require all- 
steel bus bodies for school buses was withdrawn. 

The manufacturers discussed informally and 
briefly the wage-hour Law with reference to: 
(1) what representatives the industry might 
have on the advisory committee; (2) what 
policy would apply to preservation of existing 
wage differentials at the mill; (3) the mill stock 
situation. 





Wisconsin County Group Holds 
"Old Timers" Party 


PLymoutH, Wis., June 27.—An “old timers” 
party for several senior members of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association featured 
the June meeting of the Sheboygan County 
Lumbermen’s Club, held at Lauer’s tavern, 
Crystal Lake. A dinner preceded the business 
meeting. Speeches were made by Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the State association, and 
H. P. McDermott, assistant Wisconsin FHA 
director. Honored guests at the meeting were: 
M. H. Hand, past president of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Co.; William Flood and 
William B. Lyons, Plymouth; William Scott, 
Glenbeulah; A. A. Laun, New Holstein, and 
E. Richardson, Sheboygan Falls. Guests from 
the Calumet County Lumbermen’s Club were 
Otto Tagge and Earl Kroehne. Sponsors of 
the dinner were Gerald Flood and O. A. Skilli- 
corn, Plymouth; Lawrence Scott, Glenbeulah; 
Frederick Pantzer and Al Kuntze, Sheboygan; 
N. Van Der Jagt, Cedar Grove, and George 
Cary, Wauwatosa. 


Baseball Enlivens Annual Outing of 
Cincinnati Lumbermen's Club 


CINcINNATI, OHIO, June 27.—Hardwood and 
softwood wholesalers, retailers and manufac- 
turers from five States attended the annual out- 
ing of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club June 
21 at the grounds of the Cincinnati Shoe & 
Leather Club. Amor S. Kapp, president of the 
W. F. Galle Lumber Co., was master of cere- 
monies; and John A. Bade, the club president, 
was chairman of the big chicken dinner which 
wound up the festivities. 

Both sides claimed to have won the annual 


baseball game between the Hardwooders and 
the Yellow Piners, but Carl J. Edelmann, club 
secretary, who kept the box score, said he could 
prove that the Yellow Piners won 13 to 10. The 
Hardwooders claimed victory to the tune of 10 
to 3, but admitted there might have been certain 
“irregularities.” Joe Hoetker, of McWilliams 
& Schulte Box & Lumber Co., was pitcher and 
captain of the Hardwooders, while Walter Ar- 
ling, of Arling-Funch Lumber Co., pitched for 
the Yellow Piners. Howard Sedgwick of 
Purdie-Ammon Lumber Co. was among the 
whoopers-up for the Hardwooders. Attendance 
was unusually good. 





Full Program for Mid-Summer Frolic 
for Lumbermen 


Portace, Wis., June 27—The Mid-Summer 
Frolic of the District of Portage (Wis.) Lum- 
bermens Club was held in the Devi-Bara resort 
of the Baraboo (Wis.) Golf Club, June 24. 
Events of the holiday started with the tee off 
for nine holes of golf at 10 a. m., which was 
followed by luncheon. Eighteen more holes of 
golf were played by the linksmen in the after- 
noon, with prizes going to the winners. Dinner 
and dancing beginning at 7 p. m., concluded 
the day. Members of the organization had 
their wives as guests for the day. 

The next party for the club will be a stag 
affair at Columbus on July 28, it is announced 
by D. L. Van Auken, secretary. 


FHA Provisions Covering Small 
Homes Discussed at Meeting 


Fresno, CALiF., June 25.—Provisions of the 
Housing Act, with particular reference to small 
homes, were discussed at a meeting sponsored 
by the San Joaquin Lumbermen’s Club here, 
June 3. S. P. Ross, president of the club, 
presided. More than 150 lumbermen and bank- 
ers attended the meeting, which had as speakers 
D. C. McGinniss, San Francisco, assistant State 
FHA director; G. F. Ashley, San Francisco, 
FHA architect ; Joseph R. Jones, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles; J. B. Neilson, 
Fresno branch of the Bank of America. 


Club Holds Barbeque and Gabfest 


MeEmMPHIs, TENN., June 27.—Members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, their friends 
and out-of-town visitors, to the number of 200 
attended the club’s annual barbecue at Edge- 
wood Park from 12 noon until dark last Sat- 
urday. The lumbermen played bridge—and 
other games—ate barbecue and spent the day 
in a gabfest. Staley Williford is president of 
the club. R. H. Bodine, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, arranged the program. 











Crown New Golf Champion at Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 27.—C. M. Hop- 
kins, of the Union Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
is new golf champion of the Twin Cities Hoo- 
Hoo Club, having annexed the title at the 
club’s annual tournament, held at the Superior 
Golf Club links here recently. The new cham- 
pion, playing with a handicap of 22, recorded 
a net score of 65, gross of 87. 

Firty-one golfers teed off in the tourney and 
48 of them finished. * Sixty-four golfers and 
their -friends wound up the day with a chicken 
dinner. Charles Peirce won a prize for making 
the longest drive; E. Johnson and Jack Edge- 
comb won first and second prizes in the blind 
bogey contest; Howard Bagby made the largest 
number of holes in three, receiving a prize for 
the feat, and Martin Otto was rewarded for 
making a hole in two. For the most strokes 
to one hole William Rezanke received a con- 
solation prize, and Ray Shaw gained recogni- 
tion for negotiating the course with more 
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strokes than anyone else. 
124, net, 94. 

The committee in charge of the tourney was 
comprised of Art Sahly, chairman of the Hoo- 
Hoo club’s golf committee, and John Andren, 
Charles Peirce, Nate Thompson, Harry Stone- 
man and Tom Bonner. 


Lumber Trade Golf Association Has 
Tourney, June 6-9 


WHITE SULPHUR SprINGS, W. VA., June 27. 
—The thirty-second annual tournament of the 
Lumber Trade Golf Association was held here, 
June 6 to 9, and was termed one of the best 
ever held by this veteran organization of lum- 
bermen golfers. There was a large attendance 
forall contests and functions. The individual 
championship for low gross for 72 holes was 
won by Forrest McNeill of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., with a total of 312, and the low net for 
72 holes was won by S. M. Cox of Bright- 
waters, N. Y., with a card of 377-80-297. In 
the qualifying round, the low gross for 18 holes 
also went to Mr. McNeill, and the low net to 
Mr. Cox. 

In the State team match, Ohio carried off the 
honors, each State being represented by a team 
of four players. The Ohio quartet was made 
up of Spencer G. Kuhn, E. M. Bonner, James 
C. West and T. C. Matthews, all of Cincinnati, 


His gross score was 
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whose scores were 87-86-90 and 93, respectively, 
for a total of 356. West Virginia followed with 
373, New England with 383, and Pennsylvania 
with an even 400. 

Following the qualifying round, four groups 
of eight players each were formed, and match 
play continued through the finals. Mr. Mc- 
Neill, winner in the first eight, was trailed by 
President Elmer Troth of Philadelphia as 
runner up; second flight was won by S. M. 
Cox, with Norman Mason of North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., runner up; third group, Stanley 
W. Landis, Philadelphia, winner, with Lewis B. 
Anderson of New York runner up; fourth 
flight, Irving Collins of Moorestown, N. J. 
winner, «nd A. H. Cordes of Cincinnati, second. 

In the putting contest for women over a nine 
hole course, Mrs. W. L. Smith of Lexington, 
Mass., and Mrs. Conover of Keyport, N. J., 
won first honors in respective units of eight. 

At the annual dinner and business meeting 
the evening of June 8, the following officers 
were named for the ensuing year: 
President—Stanley M. Cox, Brightwaters, 
 ¢ 


Vice President—E. M. Bonner, Cincinnati. 
Secretary—J. Elmer Troth, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—E. Carlton Hammond, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Executive Committee—O. O. Keiver, Bos- 
ton; Lewis B. Anderson, New York, and G. 
Harold Buzby, Philadelphia. 


Hoo-Hoo Honor Veteran Lumberman 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 25.—Honoring J. P. 
McGoldrick, pioneer lumberman and president 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., as its most 


loved and highly esteemed member, the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo club staged yesterday in the East 
Room of the Davenport hotel a most enthusi- 
The large room was 


astic noonday meeting. 





Standing, left to right—F. G. Jewett, D. W. Twohy. 
Seated, left to right — J. P. McGoldrick, T. J. 
Humbird 


crowded to overflowing, and each speaker was 
greeted and applauded with a rousing “nine 
Black Cats.” 

Hal Dixon, vice-president of the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., presided. He first 
called on A. Grantham, former Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo, who as mayor of Coeur d’Alene invited 
the club to hold its annual picnic at the Coeur 
d’Alene city park on the lake shore. This 
invitation was accepted, and the picnic will be 
held there July 20. He then announced that 
he would turn the meeting over to E. R. Edger- 
ton, chairman of the Timber Products section 
of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, as being 
better acquainted with the speakers, to intro- 
duce them. Mr. Edgerton then acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

The fact that last week the North Idaho 
Forestry Association celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its founding was seized as an 


opportunity to pay tribute to Mr. McGoldrick 
who was one of its founders. Mr. McGoldrick 
is an old-time Hoo-Hoo, and a charter member 
of hy Spokane club. 

G. Jewett, president of the North Idaho 
itd Association, was asked to speak on 
the work of that organization, which he did 
in an able address which dealt with the history 
of the organization and the lesson of co-opera- 
tive effort. He sounded a warning against 
present-day tendencies which are dangerously 
subversive of early American ideals, and closed 
with an eloquent tribute to Mr. McGoldrick, 
who was the first vice-president of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association. 

Present at the speakers’ table in special honor 
to Mr. McGoldrick were T. J. Humbird, presi- 
dent of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, 
Idaho, and the Victoria Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Chemainus, B. C., who was the 
first president of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association; F. Cartier Van Dissell, organizer 
of the old Phoenix Lumber Co., and D. W. 
Twohy, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Old National bank, all three close personal 
friends and business associates. 

Mr. Twohy, Mr. Humbird and Mr. Van Dis- 
sell, in the order named, in short witty talks 
vied with one another in sly jibes at Mr. Mc- 
Goldrick and amusing ancedotes which kept 
the auditors in a constant uproar. Mr. Twohy 
stressed the harmonious relations which had 
always existed between Mr. McGoldrick and 
his employees. 

Concluding this part of the. program, Charles 
N. Coffman, president of the Exchange Lumber 
Co., was asked to give some of his recollec- 
tions of Mr. McGoldrick as an employer, he 
having worked for him 32 years ago, as a 
young man just out of college. 

Mr. Coffman told of an amusing incident, 
when at the order desk he was instructed to 
tell the driver delivering a load of slabs not 
to leave the load in case the woman of the 
house did not. have the change to pay for it, 
and Mr. Twohy brought down the house by 
interrupting and saying, “Yes, I can bear testi- 
mony that that is true. It was my wife and 
she telephoned me hopping mad about it. And 
I told my board of directors about it at the 
next meeting and they promptly raised the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co.’s credit line.” But mainly 
Mr. Coffman told of the kindly, patient, sympa- 
thetic advice, and insight into the lumber busi- 
ness, which had been as a guiding light to him 
down through the years, and which enshrine 
Mr. McGoldrick in his affectionate memories. 


Immediate 
Service 


SUPER-QUALITY STOCKS 


of Precision Manufacture 


Here’s time-saving, money-sav- 
ing service . . . choice lumber 
from several mills .. . depend- 
able supplies . . . meeting prac- 
tically ALL your lumber needs. 


Complete stocks in St. Louis of 


Cypress, Oak, Birch, Poplar, 
Hard Maple, Yellow Pine Fin- 
ish, Walnut, Mahogany. 


Ponderosa, California Sugar 
Pine, Northern White Pine. 


Plywoods of California Pine, 
Fir, Hardwoods. 


Full lines of Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods. 


Let us quote or fill an order for you 


Fry-Fulton Lumber Co. 


146 Carroll St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Raine and Raine, Inc. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


Appalachian Hardwoods 
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CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 





SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, ete., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square timber and round 
logs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally cal- 

Over 2,500,000 


culations, and other valuable information. 
50c 
POSTPAID 


copies sold. 
S. E. FISHER, Publisher 
SEO SE Ae 


195 Piatt St., Rochester, N. Y* 
Cee 
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West Coast Looks Ahead 


His Life Devoted to the Lumber 
Industry -- Reviews Conditions of 


British Empire Trade--Urges Effort for New Reciprocity Setup 


New President 


PortLAND, Ore., June 25.—At a time when 
the problem of increasing the consumption of 
lumber is paramount towards preservation of 
the West Coast industry, the election of Edmund 
Hayes, of Portland, president of the Clackamas 
Fir Lumber Co., to the presidency of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association is fortunate, in 
that the organization has obtained the services 
of an aggressive young leader with an extensive 
background in logging, manufacturing, and 
executive work with both private concerns and 
lumber associations. 

His selection by the trustees at a meeting in 
Seattle April 22 was a logical choice, coming as 
it did following active membership since 1929. 
Starting with 1934 he served a year on the 
traffic committee and two years on the trade 
promotion committee. He was made a trustee 
in 1937, which position he held at the time of 
election. Mr. Hayes has also served as presi- 
dent of the Columbia Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation for the past two years. This is a 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Is Scion of Lumber Family 


Born at Eau Claire, Wis., May 7, 1895, his 
boyhood was spent in that old lumber center. 
He comes from a lumbering family, his grand- 
father, O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, having 
been active in the lumber business on the Chip- 
pewa River from 1857 to 1918, in connection 
with Ingram-Kennedy, Empire Lumber Co., 
Rice Lake Lumber Co., Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Co., New Dells Lumber Co., and the In- 
gram-Day Lumber Co., of Lyman, Miss. As a 
boy he was initiated into the lumber business 
through a vacation spent working for the New 
Dells Lumber Co. His secondary education was 
obtained at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
from which he was graduated in 1914. He 
served for two years during the Great War as 
a captain of infantry. He went to Princeton 
University, graduating in 1918, and then at- 
tended Harvard University, graduating from the 
school of Business Administration in 1921. 

In the same year he came West, and ever 
since has been engaged continuously in the 
lumber industry, his work including one year 
with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in cruising 
and logging, and two years with the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co. He organized the Clackamas 
Fir Lumber Co., operating near Beaver Creek, 
Ore., in 1929, and has been president of that 
concern to the present time. 

Mr. Hayes succeeded T. V. Larsen, of 
Forcia & Larsen, Noti, Ore., who had been 
president of the association since January, 1936. 
Ordinarily the association elects at the annual 
meeting in January but Mr. Larsen volunteered 
to stay on the job until the big home building 
promotion was well under way. His services 
have been invaluable, and his retirement was 
received with regret. 

The new president is married, and has three 
sons and one daughter. His office is located at 
823 Terminal Sales Building. 


Seeks Fairer Trade Treaty With Britain 


Mr. Hayes looks forward to improving the 
grading setup; hopes to help put across a fairer 
reciprocal trade treaty with Great Britain; will 
work for better distribution methods, better 
wholesaling methods, and towards a better -pub- 
lic knowledge of conditions confronting the 
lumber industry. In this connection he com- 
mented : 

“There is no question but that lumber trade 
journals perform a.great service to the lumber 
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industry in disseminating information to the in- 
dividual operators, especially those who are re- 
mote, and not especially tied to any association. 
They are also of tremendous assistance to the 
various regional associations in the reporting 
and distribution of information concerning the 
work which they are doing.” 


Would Regain Lost Empire Trade 


Mr. Hayes’s first public announcement since 
he assumed the presidency of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association was issued from 
Portland on June 10, and is an appeal to all cit- 
izens of Oregon and Washington to support the 
united efforts of employers and employees in 
the West Coast industry to regain lost British 
Empire trade. He urges voters of the two 
States to write their representatives at Wash- 
ington to concentrate on the case of West Coast 
lumber in the Anglo-American and Canadian- 
American trade agreements now being nego- 
tiated, particularly as a measure against increas- 
ing unemployment in the region. Summarizing 
the deplorable condition into which the trade 
with the British Empire has fallen he says: 


Only 90 Oregon mills were operating full 
time at the first of May. One hundred forty- 
seven were running part time, while more 
than 300 were closed down. In the same 
period 1280 sawmill workers were employed 
full time, with 7840 having part time employ- 
ment, and 6880 out of work. An estimated 
7400 Oregon loggers were working, with 
3600 unemployed. It can safely be said there 
is little change for the better in these figures. 

An opportunity to bring back a material 
volume of work for Oregon mills and logging 
camps is in the Washington trade agreement 
negotiations. Unless West Coast lumber is 
put on a parity in tariffs with British Colum- 
bia lumber, the export movement of Pacific 
Northwest forest products will continue at 
low ebb, and unemployment in the lumber 
export counties is sure to increase. The 
existing British discriminatory tariffs make 
the situation doubly precarious, with loss of 
Oriental business because of the Sino- 
Japanese war. Our Government can not 
make peace in the Far East. It can act to 
provide fair treatment for our lumber in 
British Empire markets. 

A study of statistics of lumber exports 
from the Columbia river and Portland dis- 
tricts the last decade reveals a graphic and 
tragic story of loss of business to the Brit- 
ish Empire due to preferential tariffs. 

As an illustration, lumber shipments from 
these districts to Australia and New Zealand 
in 1928 totaled 75,538,000 feet and in 1930, 
one of the worst years of world trade, they 
aggregated 37,130,000 feet. From 1932, after 
imposition of the preferential tariffs, exports 
to those countries have been declining 
steadily. For example, in 1936 Australia and 
New Zealand took only 155,000 feet of our 
lumber, and last year they bought a paltry 
total of 60,000 feet. 

Similarly, loss of business with the United 
Kingdom has fallen off for the same reason. 
In 1928 the United Kingdom took 60,185,000 
feet of Columbia River lumber, while in 1937 
the volume amounted only to 12,021,000 feet. 
A main reason why the United Kingdom 
bought even that much lumber was that a 
great part of it was of a special grade which 
could not be supplied by British Columbia 
mills, 

By virtue of the British preferential tariffs, 
British Columbia mills are getting practi- 
cally all the business in the British nations 
and the United Kingdom, while, at the same 
time, they are shipping big quantities of 
lumber into the United States under our 
trade agreement with Canada—a manifestly 
unfair arrangement. 

Figures further show that our lumber im- 
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ports from British Columbia for the first 
three months of this year were three times 
the volume for the corresponding period in 
1937, and this in face of a seriously depressed 
domestic market, 

These facts demonstrate that the foreign 
trade policy of the United States has given 
the Pacific Northwest to date a wholly one- 
sided kind of'reciprocity. The situation has 
become a serious one which must be cor- 
rected through negotiation of proper recip- 
rocal trade agreements. 

It is a matter of vital concern to all other 
persons in the Pacific Northwest, as well as 
to lumbermen, to see to it that this change 
is brought about so that the industry once 
again can compete fairly in the lumber mar- 
kets now dominated by British Columbia 
mills. 





New York State Bankers Hear 


Rail Problems Discussed 


Saranac LAKE, N. Y., June 25.—Allow the 
railroads to operate as a business and give 
them equality of treatment and opportugity and 
they will solve their own problems, J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, this morning told the New York State 
Bankers Association in convention here. If the 
railroads’ specific suggestions for changes in 
legislation and in public policies of transpor- 
tation are carried out, Mr. Pelley said, “once 
more we shall see that national prosperity is 
geared to railroad prosperity.” 

“Give the railroads reasonable freedom to 
‘price’ the only product they have to sell— 
transportation service—subject, of course, to 
the general principles that rates shall be reason- 
able and neither discriminatory nor preferen- 
tial,’ Mr. Pelley urged. “Give them greater 
freedom to adjust their rates to meet competi- 
tive situations; to adjust their services to the 
demands of traffic, and to adjust their expenses 
to the conditions of their business.” 


Explaining that by equality of treatment and 
opportunity he meant “equality with all other 
forms of fransportation in matters of regulation, 
taxation, subsidy and the like,” the speaker con- 
tinued: ~ 


“If regulations are to be applied to railroads, 
let them be applied in equal measure to our 
competitors. If subsidies are to be paid to our 
competitors, let them likewise be made avail- 
able to railroads.” 


The speaker reminded his audience that the 
railroads have not been allowed “to share fully 
in the gains of our periods of national pros- 
perity, on the assumption that they could be 
protected from the full impact of the losses of 
depression—a theory which experience has 
shown to be tragically unworkable.” 


Mr. Pelley emphasized that “there is no one 
sovereign solution, no magic formula. for 
remedying the situation into which our railroads 
have been driven.” However, he concluded, if 
the railroads are given a square deal, “you will 
no longer have to worry about the ‘railroad 
problem.’ ” 
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Forest Fires Started to Make 
Jobs—CCC Will Fight Them 


OtympiA, WAsSH., June 25.—T. S. Goodyear, 
State forestry supervisor, announed today that 
his department would employ Civilian Conserva- 
tion corpsmen “exclusively in the future for 
fire fighting.” The move, he said, is intended 
to discourage activity of incendiarists believed 
to be at work in the State. He said that thirty- 
five fires are now burning in State forest lands, 
and that many of these are believed to have 
been started in the last few days by persons 
who evidently believed that in this way they 
are creating jobs for themselves. Mr. Good- 
year said he understood the Federal Forest 
Service would take similar steps. 





Manufacturers’ Hardwood Sales 


Office in New Location 


TEXARKANA, TEX., June 27.—Effective July 
1, according to an announcement by W. A. 
Peavy, sales manager of the Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co., (Inc.), Shreveport, La., the office 
of the Southern Pine-Peavy-Moore Hardwood 
Sales Agency, which handles the combined 
hardwood output of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., and the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., (Inc.), 
will be located here, where it will occupy offices 
adjoining the general offices of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. The sales agency was for- 
merly located in the American National Bank 
Building, Beaumont, Tex. P. Bass will con- 


tinue in charge of the combined hardwood sales 
department and there is no change except in 
the location of the office. 

The Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., (Inc.), oper- 





ates mills at Deweyville, Tex., and Shreveport, 
maintaining its general sales office in the latter 
city. The Southern Pine Lumber Co. has its 
mills at Diboll and Pineland, Tex. 





Wisconsin Studies Means to 


Provide Future Timber Needs 


Mapison, WIs., June 27.—Announcement has 
been made by the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission that it will co-operate with State lum- 
bermen, paper manufacturers, and other inter- 
ested businesses, in a program to develop a 
future supply of native grown pulpwood. Work- 
ing with a committee of State industrialists 
representing the Wisconsin Manufacturers As- 
sociation, R. B. Goodman, well known Wiscon- 
sin lumberman and chairman of the conservation 
commission, recently obtained approval of a 
plan through which Conservation Director 
H. W. McKenzie will take active steps for 
the formation of a coordinated pulpwood busi- 
ness and manufacturing elements. Further 
meetings between interested parties will be held 
this summer under the Commission. 


Northwest Unions Fight Cuts 


VANCOUVER, WASH., June 25.—Reductions in 
wages will not solve current problems of the 
Pacific Northwest lumber industry, according 
to a resolution adopted by more than 300 dele- 
gates attending a special session of the Oregon- 
Washington’ Council of Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers here last week. All districts under 
the Oregon-Washington council pledged them- 
selves to stand firm against wage cuts. Certain 
Willamette Valley lumber operators were made 
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the target for a resolution decrying current low- 
wage conditions in the Willamette Valley. The 
convention voted to hold a drive in an effort 
to obtain 100 percent union organization there. 
Reports presented at the convention charged 
that many mills in that area were paying as 
low as 30 cents an hour, in contrast to the union 
scale of $5 for an 8-hour day. 





Alabama Flooring Company on 
Full-Time Schedule 


MontTcoMERY, ALA., June 27.—The Mont- 
gomery Oak Flooring Co. plant which burned 
last December, has been completely rebuilt and 
is now in operation. E. B. Stowers, general 
manager and owner, said that reconstruction 
operations were started in January after the 
fire and that full time operations were started 
June 6, “with the latest equipment available for 
manufacture of oak flooring.” The equipment 
is unique in “straight-line” machinery, as a tour 
through the plant under the guidance of J. A. 
Beasley, plant superintendent, revealed. Hard- 
woods come to the plant from many points in 
Alabama, both large and small mills contribut- 
ing to the six million feet of rough lumber 
which the plant turns into two and a half or 
three million feet of finished flooring each year. 


"Largest" Shingle Roof of Red 
Cedar Shingles 


Lop, Cauir., June 25.—The largest shingle 
roof ever laid in California, and perhaps the 
largest in the United States, was recently com- 
pleted for the Community Grape Corp., which 
has a huge warehouse here. The new roof of 








Huge warehouse at Lodi, 
Calif., which required 1150 
squares of Certigrade red 
cedar shingles for the roof 





Certigrade red cedar shingles required 1150 
squares and replaced a wood shingle roof which 
had been doing service for twenty-nine years. 
“We think our roofing troubles are over for at 
least another thirty years,” W. A. Spooner, 
manager of the corporation said, “and no doubt 
this is a mark for competitive roofing to 
shoot at.” 

The Community Grape Corp., is a non-profit 
winery association whose members control 15,- 
000 acres of grapes. Through this co-operative 
production system coupled with a marketing 
system, the growers net from 100 to 200 percent 
more than they would receive from direct sales 
to commercial wineries. 





Increases Sailings for Expanding 


California Movement 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., June 25.—The Ham- 
mond Shipping Co. (Ltd.), subsidiary of Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., has purchased part interest 
in the coastwise freighter Dorothy Wintermote, 
which will join the Hammond fleet in the Puget 
Sound-California service on weekly sailings. 

The Paramino Lumber Co. is co-owner of 
the vessel, which was recently overhauled and 
reconditioned, new boilers being installed. The 
Hammond Shipping Co. has leased additional 
office space at -its Seattle terminal to comply 
with business demands. W. L. Williams, north- 
west manager of the Line, announced cargo 
movements between the Columbia River and 
California had reached the stage where the 
company was preparing to increase sailings to 
twice weekly. He indicated the Puget Sound 
service would be expanded in the same manner 
“in the near future.” 


Get acquainted with this 
Genuine Old - Fashioned 


North Carolina Pine 


and the Unequaled Service of 


























The Foreman-Blades reputation for 
value-giving has been won through 
years of experience in meeting deal- 
ers’ needs in North Carolina Pine, 
Cypress and Hardwoods. You'll find 
it to your advantage to draw on us 
for Kiln-Dried N.C. Pine Flooring, 
Ceiling, Finish, Mouldings, Yard 
Stock. Straight or Mixed Cars of 
Pine. Mixed Cars of Pine, Cypress, 
Hardwoods. Direct by water to Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York. Or 
you can order from our convenient 
yards at 
BALTIMORE—Brown's Wharf, foot of 
Broadway. phone—Wolfe 5867. 
ELIZABETH. N. J.—l1 S. Front St.. 
hh. rit hath 2-0600. 





BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. ; 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. 


—ueees ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


Yard Stock Specialist 


SOUTHERN 


Item I FS ME 
HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 
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California White 
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Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard $*¢2 


West Coast Products 
William Schuette Company 
New York 


Offico—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS -- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


July 15-16—Alabama Building Material Institute 
sponsors Annual Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo, 
Panama City, Fla. (Headquarters, Dixie Sher- 
man Hotel.) 


16 — Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s Club, 
Marquette, Mich. Annual. 


July 29-30—Virginia Building Material Association, 
, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. Vacation 
convention. 


July 


Sept. 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Oct, 10-14—National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 


Oct. 19-21—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Nov. 3-4—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 


Winthrop 





Virginia Vacation Convention to 
Afford Relaxation 


RICHMOND, VA., June 27.—The vacation con- 
vention of the Virginia Building Material Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., July 29-30, according to an- 
nouncement from association headquarters by 
Secretary-Treasurer Harris Mitchell. Mr. 
Mitchell advises that the vacation convention of 
the Virginia dealers this year will be all that 
the term implies, affording a splendid opportu- 
nity to indulge in a few days of relaxation amid 
beautiful surroundings. 


Oklahonta City Will Entertain South- 


westerners Next January 


Kansas City, Mo., June 23.—The 1939 an- 
nual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Jan. 25-27. Announcement to that 
effect has just been made by Secretary E. E. 
Woods, who urges all members to make their 
plans now to be present. “Oklahoma folks never 
do things by halves,” said he, “and our South- 
western dealers may be assured of a great 
gathering in Oklahoma City next January.” 

“With Oklahoma City’s beautiful new Munic- 
ipal Auditorium now complete,” Mr. Woods con- 
tinued, “and the many new hotels that have been 
built during the last few years, the city has 
adequate facilities to meet our every need. The 
Southwestern is a four-States organization and 
it is only fair that some of the annual meetings 
be held in the larger cities of the various 
States.” 

Mr. Woods recalled that the 37th annual con- 
vention of the association, held in Oklahoma 





City, in 1925, was one of the best that the 
Southwestern ever staged, a record attendance 
being recorded. 





Chicago Lumbermen's Annual Golf 
Tournament Is Most Successful 


Regarded as the most successful meet in its 
thirty-two tournaments, the annual event of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago was 
held at the Calumet Country Club, June 23. 
One hundred and twenty-five men played around 
the course during the day, and 135 attended the 
dinner and annual meeting in the evening. At 





J. L. STRONG, 
Chicago; 
Secretary-treasurer 


Cc. S. BISHOP, 
Chicago; 
President 


the business session after the banquet, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: 
President—Clarence S. Bishop. 
Vice President—Kenneth E. Bahe. 
Secretary-treasurer—J. L. Strong. 
Directors—Robert O. Butts, Alexander B. 
Claney, Henry S. Embree, Joseph E. Magnus 
and John E. Moeling. 


George Cisar won the championship trophy 
for the third time with a low gross score of 158 
for thirty-six holes. He first won the cup in 
1933 and repeated the next year. The cham- 
pionship trophy was presented in 1926 by the 
late Herman H. Hettler to be the permanent 
property of the association, and to be played for 
annually in its tourney. The winner has his 
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name inscribed upon the cup, and is its custo- 
dian for the ensuing year. 

In a triple-tie for second place, with 164’s, 
were David Joseph, and the Bishop brothers— 
Harry, who held the championship in 1930, 
1932 and 1937, and Clarence S., titleholder in 
1936. 

Winners of the other trophies and prizes 
were: Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion trophy, John E. Moeling; the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN cup, Harry W. Bishop; Edward 
Hines trophy, Charles A. Brand; Chicago Lum- 
ber Institute cup, A. G. Nabors; Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. trophy, Robert K. Eaton; 
Old Boys (58 and over), John Brennan; put- 
ting prize, Raymond Jacob; first flight, F. H. 
Beckman; second flight, Peter DeVries; third 
flight, George H. Supplitt, and fourth flight, 
H. M. Elliott. 





Cloverland Retailers Announce 
Annual Convention for July 16 


Marguette, MicuH., June 27.—The Clover- 
land Retail Lumbermen’s Club will hold its an- 
nual convention in Marquette, on Saturday, 
July 16, with headquarters at the Northland 
Hotel. Attractively gotten up advance notices 
to that effect have been sent out by Secretary 
E. E. Dickson. Dealers in that area are ad- 
vised to keep the date open, as “big doings” are 
promised. 


North Idaho Forestry Group Holds 
Annual at Spokane 


SPOKANE, WaASH., June 25.—The North 
Idaho Forestry Association came back to Spo- 
kane, where its first meeting was held, for its 
thirtieth anniversary meeting June 5, and made 
the occasion one of tribute to its “old-timer” 
members. J. P. McGoldrick, pioneer Spokane 
lumbetman and first secretary of the associa- 
tion, officially opened the meeting, with G. F. 
Jewett, Spokane, president of the group, later 
taking the chair. 

C Billings, vice president and general 
manager, Potlatch Forests (Inc.), discussed 
the problem of slash disposal in selective for- 
estry operations and recommended that pil- 
ing and burning of slashings be limited 
wherever possible, as the practice showed the 
loss of as high as 1,700 board feet per acre 
in standing timber due to this method. The 
removal of the “no smoking” ban in certain 
areas was opposed, and Major Evan Kelley, 
regional forester, called for a continuous edu- 
cational program and appeal to good sportsman- 
ship to lessen fires. H. E. Swanson, Spokane, 
reported on the progress of the blister rust con- 
trol program. 

Surviving members of the group which 
founded Idaho’s first forest protective associa- 
tion were honored at a banquet, June 5, at the 
Davenport hotel. The “founders” present were: 
J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
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Spokane; Thomas’ J. Humbird; E. F. Van- 
Dissel, and Charles G. Munson, first land agent 
for the State of Idaho. 





Film of Mahogany Operations 
Enjoyed by Hardwood 
Wholesalers 


Members of the National Association of 
Hardwood Wholesalers viewed the excellent 
moving pictures made the past winter in Cen- 
tral America by George N. Lamb, secretary 
of the Mahogany Association (Inc.), at their 
weekly luncheon, June 21, in the Hunt Room 
of the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Lamb was in Belize and witnessed operations 
of mahogany camps at the period when they 
are most active. 

The new pictures taken by the Chicago secre- 
tary have been incorporated into the film, “The 
Romance of Mahogany,” that has been received 
with so much interest around the country during 
the past year. Those seeing the film witnessed 
the complete mahogany industry, from the 
cutting of the trees in trackless jungles to the 
production of finished boards and veneers in the 
manufacturing plants. Impressive and educa- 
tional, the pictures were thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the association members. 

Mr. Lamb has just returned from a month’s 
tour of central and eastern States, and reports 
that inventory conditions in that territory war- 
rant the feeling that there should be greater 
buying the rest of the year. The Mahogany 
Association showed a 17% percent increase in 
orders. booked in May over April. It is believed 
the gain was sustained through June, and that 
enough business will be placed at July furni- 
ture markets to show further increases for July 
and August. 





Albuquerque Dealers Form Nucleus 
of New Association 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 27.—Since disin- 
tegration of the former New Mexico State as- 
sociation, two years ago, the need for such an 
organization has been recognized, and recently 
definite action has resulted. The dealers in Al- 
buquerque, particularly, have realized. the need 
for an association, and on June 1 plans crystal- 
ized in the organization of the New Mexico 
Building Materials Association, with head- 
quarters at 247 Korber Block, this city. At the 
present time the association comprises only the 
Albuquerque yards, but it is expected that 
dealers in nearby localities shortly will affiliate. 
The officers are: 

President—A. R. Losh. 

Vice president—John Walter. 

Treasurer—Kenneth J. Baldridge. 

Secretary-manager—R. N. Ball. 

Secretary Ball formerly was in charge of the 
Tucson office of the Arizona Retail Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association, and assistant to 
Secretary Chris Totten, and prior to that was 
in charge of promotional activities of the FHA 
in Arizona. 

The present membership of the new associa- 
tion is made up of the following firms: 

Ange Builders Supply (Inc.); Albuquerque 
Lumber Co., J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., 
Breece Lumber & Supply Co., Davidson Lum- 
ber Co., Home Builders Supply Co., A. R. 
Losh & Co., Newlander Mill & Lumber Co., 
Santa Fe Builders Supply Co., Southwestern 
Sash & Door Co., Superior Lumber Co. 


Imports of U. S. Logs Protested 
by Canadian Labor 


Vancouver, B. C., June 25.—British Columbia 
has no control over the importation of logs from 
the United States, Hon. George S. Pearson, 
minister of labor, said at Victoria, B. C., as pro- 
tests were lodged with him from labor organiza- 
tions against reported large quantities of logs 
coming into the Province. 

Labor sources claim 25 million feet of logs 
has been imported in the last two weeks, and 
another 60 million feet is awaiting shipment, at 
a time when hundreds of British Columbia log- 
gers are out of work. 
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Axsove—Auditorium 0, P Al Apollo 
Theatre, Oberlin, Cream, 
green, and ash Temlok De Luze 
are combined to make these colorful 
wall panels and ceiling. 
Ricut—Lobby of the Apollo Theatre 
uses ash Temlok De Luze for insula- 
tion, decoration, and noise-quieting. 
Architect: Silsbee and Smith, Elyria, 
Ohio. Contractor: T. J. Hume Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


OST insulation customers are in- 

terested in decoration, too. And 
when you can add noise-quieting as well 
—your sale is doubly sure! That’s just 
what you do offer prospects when you 
sell Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe. For 
this new interior finish combines all 
three of these advantages. 

Temlok De Luxe is factory-finished in 
six beautiful colors—ash, coral, cream, 
green, walnut, and white. That means a 
range of decorative possibilities that can 
fit any interior plan. Back of this color is 
efficient Armstrong’s Temlok, a quality 
fibreboard insulation made from the 
heart-wood of long leaf southern pine. 
Its smooth-textured surface has a high 
degree of sound-absorption that quiets 
unwanted noise and reverberation. 


Armstrong 


DE LUXE EP 4 FINISHES 
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DE LUXE 


advantages ; 


Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe isideally 
suited for homes, schools, theatres, 
churches, and publicbuildings of all kinds. 
It is available in boards, planks, 
and panels. Use the coupon be- 
low for full details and samples. 





ARMSTRONG CorK Propucts COMPANY 
Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me samples and complete 
information about the new Armstrong’s 
Temseal Sheathing. 





y’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


LATH TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
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Lumber Dealers 
earn good profits on 





Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homies, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in %4” or 25/32” on special 


order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 


saler: 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers « Specialty 
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"Wood Won't Last" 


“Wood won’t last,” they tried to tell me, 
Something else they tried to sel! me, 

Me, when my New England people 
Worship underneath a steeple 

Built before our Yankee yeomen 

From the common chased the foemen, 

Still above a road presiding 

That a Paul Revere went riding. 


“Wood won't last,” they would persuade me, 
Something else would try to trade me, 

Me, when I have seen it wearing 

Oftentimes beyond repairing, 

Seen its vaunted strength grow brittle 

When it would not give a little 

When the winter roared above it, 

Though the church thought little of it. 


“Wood won't last.” They tried to show me 
Something else, but didn’t know me, 

Me, when I have seen a nation, 

City, village, farm, plantation, 

Built of wood to house a people, 

Houses sturdy as that steeple 

Still above a road presiding 

That a Paul Revere went riding. 


We See b' the Papers 


_ If the Government keeps on passing it out, 
it may pass out itself. 

Similes: As hard to find as the sporting 
section of a Sunday paper. 

A Chicago second-hand car bought for $40 
killed a baby worth how much? 


We are just a little worried that Dizzy’s 
oil well may turn out like his arm. 


It was sporting of the Cubs to try to win 
the pennant with one less pitcher. 

It looked for awhile as though we might have 
to go up to the summer resorts to get warm. 


A lot of people think stocks have gone up. 
Instead, the dollar has gone down. Only the 
debt has gone up. 


Every time a man borrows a dollar he 
reduces his net worth. Every time a Govern- 
ment does it, it does the same thing. 


_ An estimated 13 billion mosquitoes arrived 
in Chicago Saturday, but took off almost imme- 
diately for the resorts. 


Oregon must have thought that Gov. Martin 
was a WPA worker. When it found he was 
doing a good job it fired him. 

When those Kentucky politicians put a Bark- 
ley banner on the courthouse, wonder whose 
courthouse they thought it was? 

Some of these tickets the politicians hand you 
are about as pleasant to take as the one a 
policeman does. (Not meaning that we were 
ever handed one.) 


Mussolini is mad because Spain threatens to 
bomb back. Two murders never restored a 
life, but, except for that, Spain’s proposition 
seems fair enough. 

Lots of interesting news on the real estate 
pages these days. In a Chicago suburb ten 
houses are being built with FHA loans by a 
real estate firm, as a speculation. 


_ Chicago wants a $3,150,000 trade school, but 
is asking for $1,417,500 PWA money with 
which to build it. And a PWA emblem is 
nothing to stick on a school. 


By the way, what happens to a pump-primin 
WPA dollar? It is spent with a nines 
who deposits it in a bank, from which it is 
borrowed back by the Government. 

The bank must keep liquid in uncertain times, 
so it actually lends the Government only the 
40 cents of it that it would ordinarily lend 
to productive enterprise. 


Don’t you believe these figures that an 
American citizen is taxed 23.6 of his income. 
It isn’t anything like that. It doesn’t include 
the money that is being borrowed for which 
he is still to be taxed. 


Mrs. Samuel Gompers, widow of the man 
who did more for American labor than any 
other, is living in one room in New York on 
WPA charity. Labor has millions for cam- 
paign funds, but not one cent for tribute. 


The two most fore-handed men we ever 
knew were the southern lawyer in the eighteen 
hundreds who put a clause in a club lease that 
in the event of prohibition the rental was to be 
90 percent less, and the Chicago man who 
named his steamship the Theodore Roosevelt. 
You never can tell what may happen. 


Between Trains 


Epcerton, W1s.—Tonight a class of 74 high 
school graduates was launched upon the sea of 
life, in an auditorium packed to the roof with 
proud and approving parents and friends. We 
took the liberty of paying a slight tribute, too, 
to the taxpayers, who are the unsung heroes of 
all the good things governments do, and the un- 
wept goats of all the bad. But commence- 
ments are one of the good things, and public 
schools the best of them all. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The dentists of the State 
in convention assembled had their annual din- 
ner tonight, and we felt quite at home, because 
we lumbermen know something about bridge- 
work, and some of us have even extracted 
stumps in our pioneer days. You know these 
dental conventions are like a lumber convention 
ought to be, real clinics concerning the busi- 
ness, but leavened with a lot of fellowship. 


RicumonD, Inp.—The Kiwanis Club didn’t 
think much of us, but we think a lot of Clar- 
ence Kramer, whom we met Jan. 23, 1919, at 
an Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ convention, 
and Clarence was here today, just as he was 
then, and still selling boards, but not changed a 
bit. Well, maybe a little. 


Totepo, O.—The Toledo Association of In- 
surance Agents was host to itself and some 
of the fellows from Northwestern Ohio tonight. 
Before the evening was through we had agreed 
to meet with the Cincinnati agents April 18, 
so we ought to know quite a lot about insur- 
ance before the Spring is over. 


The Mill 
They’ve built a mill down by the bend, 
But not the mill you think, my friend. 
It won’t make lumber, flour or feed, 
Or anything that people need. 
And, from the little I have seen, 
The grist that comes is much too green, 
The lawgs are saplin’s, that’s God’s truth; 
The thing the youngsters bring is youth. 


And all they manufacture there 

Is headaches, and a lot of care, 

And heaps of trouble. All they do 

Is take and put your harvest through 
And leave you husks to haul away 

And keep the kernels of your pay, 

Or some young lumberjack reward 
With edgin’s, while they keep the board. 


They’ve built a mill down by the pike, 
But not the kind of mill i like. 

It’s runnin’ steady, by the lights, 

A little days, but mostly nights. 

And I don’t mind the older men 

That come, and even come again, 

But what I hate, and that’s God’s truth, 
Is when a youngster brings his youth. 
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Get Ready for Better Business the Last Half of '36 


Arkansas Soft Pine Satin-like Interior Trim, general 4/4 Oak—S2S and resawn once or twice Boards and Shiplap 
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P = ae eg stock ai a 4/4 FAS and Select Cypress Finish Oak Wagon Stock 
anded Package Trim in Arkansas Soft Pine, Red 4/4 Cypress—S2S and resawn Log Cabin Siding 
; Oak, White Oak, Red Gum and Sap Gum 6/4 Elm—S2S and resawn Royal Oak Flooring 
3” and 4” Edge and Flat Grain Pine Flooring—plain Dtrettiin etl Sail Cabins Beech Flooring 
end or end matched Yard, Factory and Industrial Hardwoods Oak Plank Flooring 
"“WOLMANIZED" (Pressure Treated) Lumber—Ter- Y k Timb Red Gum Border Sti 
mite and decay-resistant with a marked degree Sound and Square Edge Oak Timbers ee a ae 
of fire retardation Pine, Gum and Oak cut to length Crating Supercedar Closet Lining 
Glued-up Ironing Boards, Counter Tops and Gum ‘\WOLMANIZED" Fence Posts Oak Stair Treads & Risers 
Dimension "WOLMANIZED" Group Poles Thresholds 
Kiln-dried Roofers, Kiln-dried Lath, Boston Partition Dadoed Jambs and Stops—Sanded Pine and Oak Balusters 


4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 Gum—S2S and resawn once or Drop Siding and Bevel Siding 
i Mouldings, Casings and Base 


Call Our Nearest Representative or Address: 


FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES COMPANY | 


CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 


A ee INDUSTRY 
& 


oe 


twice 


y/ \ 
BAYAN N 
| AK 

Na FLOORING ) 








A New Small Homes 
Plan Book FREE 


Here is a new plan book that will help 
you supply the increasing demand for 
low cost homes. “Choose Your Home” 
is the title and it contains 28 plans of 
various sizes and types of Modest Cost 
Homes. 





Each one of the plans is illustrated by a 
reproduction of an actual photograph. 
They are all real homes, having been 
built and are being lived in. 


The books are supplied in any desired quantity, large or small, at a very nominal cost. Com- 
plete working drawings, bills of materials and specifications are supplied for $3.50 per set 
per plan (15% discount when 3 or more sets are ordered at one time.) 


“Choose Your Home” will attract home builders and advertise your yard as the logical 
source of information on all building problems. 








WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


431 So. Dearborn St. American fiumberman Chicago, Illinois 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 25.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended June 18, for 24 weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937-are available, and percentage: comparison with statistics of identical mills 


for the corresponding period of 1937: 














Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: fills 93 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
EE rn peer ee ee er eee 129 54,514,000 78 55,199,000 92 57,185,000 103 
.. 2 ars een 143 145,218,000 57 166,079,000 63 163,271,00 82 
NE 6 Sie. a aie Lccd Mati wiewe nea @eEe ee 121 137,481,000 74 109,182,000 70 109,824,000 88 
COMREROOMIM TEORWOOR Cow cc cc ciccccccceccccee 13 12,744,000 64 16,711,000 84 13,423,000 107 
SD nS wah Cashew vercles newton 10 5,168,000 73 3,804,000 66 3,985,000 78 
I I i a ay 6 Ow & hw ee ale ae 10 8,499,000 74 5,042,000 86 4,444,000 83 
PPS: POEL, Go cee gne bewe ae sie senniskces 16 4,718,000 74 2,837,000 70 3,919,000 110 
po ee er ee 442 368,342,000 66 358,854,000 70 356,051,000 8S 
Hardwoods: 
SEENON DEMUUWOOED 2g dds cdiedccccsveesesoos t77 8,247,000 ° 9,652,000 ° 9,212,000 . 
POOWCMOTU BUMP WOOES onc cc ccccsdecenceecsces 16 2,207,000 92 2,281,000 54 1,451,000 42 
EE DED Kcvesvevivaeveeare caluanite ‘ 93 10,454,000 11,933,000 - 10,663,000 
EN Galas Gbeawde ae wey ee eeee ee 519 378,796,000 370,787,000 si 366,714,000 
TWENTY-FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
TE oe cee nae enaagenwede cee cakeee 133 719,387,000 81 718,749,000 S4 711,061,000 89 
ie cece a eek eae e Rene eece Op eeeekes 143 1,744,439,000 69 1,861,392,000 70 1,833,383,000 73 
PS Seen sks a 00:9 a athh cet ecenenecesee 118 1,007,344,000 68 1,271,769,000 73 1,288,097,000 78 
California Redwood ....5........ccceeeeceee 13 139,686,000 64 162,106,000 71 160,130,000 70 
Se SEES sg vin. wie te Abe Sie wales oe Seaas 8 51,350,000 74 50,191,000 72 40,635,000 66 
EE NS Tih trie of 6: Sin WSL ata idle Ores ie" Slol ae nie a 10 31,133,000 65 39,184,000 54 39,698,000 60 
POEL EE 6. 44a S binthae vce he's ie eee 18 34,570,000 48 27,150,000 53 31,721,000 67 
oo ra 443 3.727,909,000 7 4,130,541,000 7 4,104,725,000 76 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods .....cccccscccccccvcvcs 783 115,613,000 ° 119,179,000 * 120,796,000 * 
Northern Hardwoods ........ccccwcccccccccs 18 79,904,000 97 31,228,000 44 27,842,000 44 
I oo og ian pare maid deen aelee 101 195,517,000 oe 150,407,000 148,638,000 
EE CE Sbacliee ad sind sateen dusetesceene 526 3,923,426,000 4,280,948,000 4,253,363,000 


+Units of production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


{Special radiogram to American LuMBERMAN] 


_ SEATTLE, WasH., June 29.—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended June 25, reported: 
Production 151,899,000 ; 
Shipments 165,038,000 8.65% over production 
Orders 178,299,000 17.38% over production 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for twenty-five weeks: 


| eee ee ae eye 105,780,000 

ee ea ye ee ee ee ee 72,804,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

TE «Se pe wwenee aoe nes .. 74,686,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended June 25 was 151,899,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail 69,230,000 73,275,000 81,046,000 

Domestic 

cargo... 66,523,000 80.991,000 127,407,000 
Export . 12,382,000 7,130,000 37,771,000 
Local ..... 16,903,000 eo tC ere 
165,038,000 178,299,000 246,224,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 


plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 

wks. ended Aver. for 25 wks. ended 


June 25, June 25, June 26, 
1938 1938 93 
Production 74,686,000 72,804,000 105,780,000 
Shipments 81,901,000 77,626,000 111,820,000 
Orders 87,925,000 76,752,000 104,043,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., June 25.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland -Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended June 18: 


Report of an average of 121 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
June 18,1938 June19, 1937 


Production ...... 137,481,000 187,034,000 
Shipments ....... 1091 82,000 154,883,000 
Orders received... 109,824,000 124,891,000 


Report of an average of 123 mills: 


June 18,1938 June19, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 145,349,000 249,267,000 
Gross stocks.....1,580,776,000 1,374,229,000 


Report of 121 identical mills: 


-——Total for Year————_,, 
1938 1937 


Production ...... 1,058,925,000 1,539,316,000 
Shipments ....... 1,326,707,000 1,790,223,000 
RUN stcncceces 1,344,567,000 1,708,114,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 27.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on June 11: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Pe ee cicveccadnewenesvans 119 47,741,000 66,757,000 521,416,000 416,789,000 
Po =e een 143 231,944,000 619,706,000 925,290,000 970,959,000 
PPS POD seectsncveveceseves 118 142,210,000 257,363,000 1,539,950,000 1,321,018,000 
California Redwood.............. 13 26,096,000 68,607,000 286,892,000 269,512,000 
Southern SD nwich eneicwinae we 9 4,247,000 5,699,000 157,868,000 157,161,000 
8 See 10 6,479,000 7,419,000 154,897,000 115,332,000 
Northern Hemlock®* ............. 10 8,421,000 4,596,000 110,407,000 101,301,000 

Total Softwoods............. 422 467,138,000 1,030,147,000 3,696,720,000 3,352,072,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods*® ........... 15 12,656,000 18,409,000 148,575,000 95,932,000 
Flooring— 
ee . cvehageedneeeeeuse 75 34,640,000 35,300,000 86,146,000 65,811,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 10 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., June 29.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended June 25: 


Average weekly number of mills, 139, 
Units,7 108 


Total for 

Two Weeks 

Three-year average production*... 66,178,000 
MOEURE BEOGWOCION. 2 06 cies cviceses 52,687,000 
eee 54,591,000 
CT UI ie bie veccecenccea 59,769,000 


Number of mills, 137; Units, 106 
On June 25, 1938 
er ere 55,802,000 


Unfilled orders : ’ 
484,324,000 


Unsold stocks 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


+Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Redwood for Food Tanks 


San Francisco, CA.ir., June 25.—Califor- 
nia redwood’s particular resistance to decay 
when subjected to the rigid requirements of food 
processing make it a popular material in the 
construction of wooden tanks for the food in- 
dustries, for it has an unusually low shrinkage, 
freedom from objectionable resinous and _oily 
ingredients, lack of taste and odor and high in- 
sulating properties; and as a special guide to 
the food products industries, the California Red- 
wood Association, 405 Montgomery Street, this 
city, has prepared a technical bulletin on Red- 
wood Tanks for the Food Products Plant. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the cars service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
June 18 totaled 1,109,423 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 52,627 cars (an increase of 
1,283 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 4); grain, 66,752 cars; livestock, 
21,566 cars; coal, 165,109 cars; coke, 8,083 
cars; ore, 49,661 cars; merchandise, 294,303 
cars, and miscellaneous, 451,322 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended June 18 show 
an increase of 44,738 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended June 4. 
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Selective Logging Factor of 


Company’s Quality Production 


Crossy, Miss., June 27.—A strict policy of 
selective logging by the Crosby Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., here, enables the company 
to utilize its timber supply to the best advan- 
tage, both as to profitable yield from the forest 
and in filling customer requirements. Only the 
larger trees are taken out—those which will 
produce good lumber of the type in demand 
for the current market. Smaller trees are left 
and carefully protected in order to furnish 
quality lumber at maturity. This plan assures 
continuous operation for many years to come. 

The company’s holdings of dense short leaf 
pine contain many trees which run heavily to 
heart content, and the use of pressure treat- 
ment, with either creosote or chromated zinc 
chloride, further strengthens the resistance of 
the wood to rot, termite ravages and fire. Off- 
cials of the company report that some of their 
most valued customers are buying chromated 
zinc chloride treated lumber for new house con- 


Left—A concrete paved alley in the yard. A stacker may be seen in the extreme rear. 


Because of the quality of its timber, manu- 
facturing and treating facilities, the Crosby 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is splendidly 
equipped to give mixed car shipments on yard 
and shed stocks, oak flooring, timbers, dimen- 
sion, treated items and any kind of moulding. 

In addition to the above mentioned items, the 
company also furnishes glued-up panels, having 
a glue press in its furniture plant. Magnolia 
glued-up panels are much in demand and not 
only give protection against cupping but offer 
a better job than wider stock. 

When the company took over the Foster 
Lumber Co. plant at Crosby (then Stephenson, 
Miss.) timber holdings aggregated 63,000 acres 
with an immediately available srpply of 350,-- 
000,000 feet of timber. The sustained yield plan 
of operation, plus modernization and refine- 
ments at the mill, keep production even with 
forest yield and assure modern manufacture. 

All stock stored on the yard is stacked on 





Center—An- 


other alley with a motorized carrier in the foreground. Note how the lumber is carefully stacked on 


concrete and steel foundations. 


Right — Symmetrically stacked and properly covered, the lumber is 


kept in perfect condition 


struction in the tropics and that the lumber is 
working out satisfactorily. 

The sawmill operation at Crosby is another 
example of planned effort to assure quick de- 
livery of the customer’s exact needs. Twelve 
dry kilns have been installed and, at the present, 
all boards and dimensions are kiln dried. No. 
2 Common and No. 3 Common are dried in 
separate kilns in order to produce a better grade 
of common items. When both grades are dried 
with finish, the moisture content is brought 
down to 10 percent, which loosens up the knots 
in the boards. Drying separately, this is 
avoided and the boards are brought down to 
a moisture content of 15 or 16 percent, a good 
drying job without causing knot holes and 
bringing down the grade of the lumber. 

In the planing mill, special attachments have 
been worked out on the moulders and all mould- 
ing is sanded. The company’s Rosemary pine 
finish is soft-textured stock and easily recog- 
nized because of its above-the-average appear- 
ance. Matchers used are of the latest type. 
The company has recently started the manu- 
facture of oak flooring and dealers and builders 
have welcomed this new product and have been 
enthusiastic in their compliments on both the 
machine work and the texture of the product. 
Of precision manufacture, the flooring is vel- 
vety, smooth and is noted for its grain and 
color, 


concrete and steel foundations with alleys of 
concrete through the yards. All lumber is 
handled by motorized carriers and stackers are 
used for piling the lumber, this system allowing 
higher and more symmetrical storage. 

The logging operations of the company are 
completely motorized. It is unusual for a plant 
of this size to depend entirely on trucks to keep 
it supplied with logs. Truck logging has 
proved to be the most economical method and 
facilitates selective cutting. A sustained yield 
operation would be otherwise difficult as skid- 
ders and power logging would damage much 
of the young growth and smaller trees. Over 
50 trucks are used. 

The company realizes many economies and 
advantages from the operation of its own treat- 
ing plant. The plant is operated with steam 
and power from the sawmill power house. In- 
bound transportation charges on untreated mate- 
rial are eliminated and there is no delay in 
filling orders for mixed cars of treated and 
untreated lumber. 


Officers of the Crosby Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. are: 
President—L. O. Crosby. 


Vice President and General Manager—H. 
H. Crosby. 


Treasurer—R. H. Crosby. 
Secretary—L. O. Crosby, Jr. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





OAK FLOORING 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all parts of the country are winning 
profitable trade on this famous “DIXIE BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING. Its uniformity of quality and tex- 
ture, its beauty of color and grain, have made it a 
favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to perfection 
by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. You'll be proud 
to sell “DIXIE BRAND” Oak Flooring. Back it with 
your strongest guarantee. Learn about its extra 
quality and the service we give. WRITE FOR FREE 
SAMPLES, PRICES AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





Duamnonapigid 
AND BIRCH 
FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&JIWwELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 
Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Amercan fiumherman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., June 27.—Many dealers in 
the Greater Boston area report substantial 
gains both in inquiries and actual orders through 
June, and a sharp increase in the number of 
house schedules being figured. The State legis- 
lature has provided ways and means for re- 
ceiving a Federal grant of $36,000,000 to be 
distributed under the provisions of the Federal 
Housing Act. Most cities in the State have 
refused to accept the dictum ‘from Washington 
that there could be no city tax upon properties 
owned by the Federal Government. The legis- 
lature also recodified the 31-year-old Boston 
building code; the new code must now be 
accepted by the mayor and city council. 

Boston lumber circles have been plagued fully 
six weeks by a truckmen’s strike. Differences 
have been cleared to permit all yards to move 
lumber without interference. Many yards and 
many of the larger lumber trucking concerns 
are strictly non-union. The industry has been 
able to move the small volume of lumber 
needed by using some union drivers, while some 
of the truck owners have manned their own 
trucks and have been able to pick up and move 
loads from the docks. There are hints that 
some drastic action may soon be taken in an 
effort to re-establish orderly distribution. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Re- 
ceipts to date in June total 4,285,863 feet 
and compare with the average in June in 
the previous nine years of 8,465,475 feet. No 
further important arrivals are listed until 
after July 1. All June receipts except a 
parcel of less than 200,000 feet were landed 
at the Wiggin Terminal and included one 
British Columbia cargo of 2,454,000 feet. Sup- 
plies at retail yards and in wholesale hands 
are about normal, and would quickly dis- 
appear with a slight increase in consump- 
tion. Prices are a trifle easier at all points 
from mill to the dealer. Most offices here are 
holding mill order prices to the discount of 
$11.50 from page 16 of the West Coast man- 
ual, but there have been pressure sales at 
the $12 discount. Lots to dealers at the 
wholesale yards are held quite uniformly at 
the $7 discount, with the differential for 
hemlock $1 cheaper. This applies to the 
smaller sizes in lengths under twenty feet. 


EASTERN SPRUCE Orders from the 
yards have been placed more freely through 
June, and, while prices are not quotably 
higher, they are more uniformly held at the 
level dictated by the manufacturers, with 
little or no tendency to shade. Most sales of 
small dimension are at $31, with some lots 
booked at $1 higher. The 8-inch is held at 
$34@36, and the 10- and 12-inch at $38@40. 
Random sizes are less active than dimension, 
and often go at $2 less, instead of the tradi- 
tional $1 concession, in an effort to move 
mill yard accumulations. Dry boards are 
moving better, with the 5-inch and up de- 
livered at Boston rate points at $31@32, and 
the 6- and 7-inch stock boards, dressed as 
desired, at $33@35. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—There is pressure 
at the small mills to move lath accumula- 
tions, and demand is not brisk. The larger 
milis are quoting $3.50 and $3.75, but there 
are lots available at the smaller mills as 
low as $3.25, and there are unconfirmed 
rumors that orders have been booked as low 
as $3. For eastern white cedar shingles 
there is a fair demand from the yards, at 
$4.25 for extra’s; $3.85 for clears, and $3.25 
for 2nd clears. Standard brands of West 
Coast red cedars delivered at New England 
points, all-rail, are priced at: Perfections 
No. 1, $4.80 per square with the 16-inch 
XXXXX No. 1 at $4.22; No. 2, $3.67@3.72; 
No. 3, $3.17@3.22. The quota of British Co- 
lumbia shingles to be permitted to cross into 
the United States through the last half of 
the year, beginning July 1, has not yet been 
officially announced. There is an ample sup- 
ply of waterborne lots in local storage, held 
at prices previously quoted, 


PINE BOXBOARDS—There 





is some im- 


provement in the call for inch round edge 
at the box shops, but pressure to reduce 
stocks at the mills holds the price down as 
low as $12 for inferior lots, with an occa- 
sional sale as high as $15, and even $16 for 
the best lots. It is a dull moment for square 
edge, but supplies are not excessive. A good 
No. 4 grade of inch sells at a range of 
$23@28, f. o. b. the shipping point. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—The mills have 
booked orders more freely for heel maple, 
but keen competition allows the buyer to 
dictate prices, with most sales of 2-inch 
cross-cut at close to $80. The 9/4 maple for 
the larger heels has not proved as popular 
as expected, and the price range has held 
between $86@90. Production of birch and 
maple at the mills is still being sharply cur- 
tailed, and the volume of orders from furni- 
ture and woodworking plants is still far 
below normal. The hkarger and modern mills 
hold FAS birch and maple at $80@85 for 
inch, but there are small-mill offerings at 
prices $10@15 less. 


The big double cutting band mill of the St. 
Francis Mill Co. at St. Francis, Me., together 
with the planing mill, one house, a large stable 
and 750,000 feet of sawed lumber were de- 
stroyed by fire on June 15. A temporary mill 
has been rushed into action to saw the logs 
now in the mill boom, amounting to six or 
seven million feet. The product of this mill 
is handled by the Blanchard Lumber Co., of 
Boston, which also operates a mill at Portage 
Lake, fifty miles south of St. Francis, which 
is now running with day and night crews to 
clear the order files at the St. Francis mill. 

Vernon M. Hawkins, as assignee of the retail 
properties of William Curtis’ Sons Co., at Bos- 
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ton, has soid to the Diamond Match Co. the 
original Curtis yard on Eustis Street, Roxbury, 
There has been no transfer of the yard near 
Mattapan Square, which Mr. Hawkins con- 
tinues to operate. Messrs. George Todd and 
Frank Curtis, who had made this location their 
headquarters, have withdrawn from active busi- 
ness. 

A recent visitor in the Boston market was 
H. V. Whittall, vice president and general man- 
ager of Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C. Its brand of red cedar shingles 
_ long been favorably known in New Eng- 
and. 

Miss Lillian M. Brown, former secretary to 
the late Warner R. Butler, Boston wholesaler 
of hardwoods, but in recent years executive 
secretary of the Brookline Family Welfare So- 
ciety, was one of the few passengers who 
escaped death or injury on that ill fated train 
that crashed though the bridge in Montana on 
Sunday, June 19. 

Frank B. Witherbee, for many years active 
in the wholesale lumber business at Boston as 
a member of the H. M. Bickford Co., is at a 
hospital in El Paso, Tex., in a critical condi- 
tion from shock. With his wife he was motor- 
ing from San Diego, Calif.,.to Boston, and 
planned to spend the summer at his bungalow 
in Nova Scotia. He was stricken while pass- 
ing through El Paso. 


C. J. French, in charge of intercoastal sales 
at the Boston office of Blanchard Lumber Co., 
was stricken with appendicitis while at his 
desk on June 11 and was rushed to a local 
hospital for an emergency operation, from 
which he is now recovering at his home in 
Reading. He will be at his desk again next 
week, 

Representatives of the Patrick Lumber Co. 
of Portland, Ore., and of the McNair shingle 
interests of Vancouver, have been recent visitors 
in the Boston market. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


Of late there has been a swing to a freer 
placing of round-lot schedules of West Coast 
fir and hemlock for direct mill shipment, ap- 
parently stimulated by price concessions from 
manufacturers in an effort to keep production 
moving. For the smaller sizes of dimension fir, 
the usual discount today for lots delivered at 
the local terminals is $11.50 from page 16 of 
the West Coast list, with an occasional offer- 
ing at $12. This eases the cost to the dealer, 
from May prices, by 50 cents to $1. Contin- 
ued curtailment of production at the mills 
has held current output well below orders 
or shipments. Advices from the West Coast 
indicate that bookings for Atlantic Coast 
deliveries are averaging about 20,000,000 feet 
a week, and that the backlog of unfilled 
orders is approximately 240,000,000 feet. Most 
sales to dealers from local storage take the 
discount of $7@7.50 for the smaller sizes. 
At the wholesale distribution yards, small 
lots to dealers take the $7 discount for the 
smaller sizes, down to $5@6 for the larger 
timber sizes, longer than 20 feet. There is 
little active trading in eastern spruce, as the 
larger Provincial mills that make water 
shipments appear to be in the dark as to 
their probable season’s outlet for spruce deals 
in the English markets. Carload orders for 
small dimension delivered at Harlem River 
points are held at a range of $31.50@33.50, 
with the larger timber and plank sizes, up 
to 10- and 12-inch, priced at $40@42. Ran- 
dom sizes by vessel are available at prices 
$1@4 lower. The local supply of spruce iath 
in storage is ample, with no new lots by 
vessel coming in. Mills are urged to turn 
their surplus holdings elsewhere. Most sales 
from storage are at close to $5, with an occa- 
sional lot going at 50 and even 75 cents less. 
The call for finish in either the southern or 
western pines is well below normal for this 
season, with a wide variance between list 
or asking prices and actual sale prices, 
under pressure of keen competition. There 
is the same keen competition for the small 
volume of business offering in oak flooring 
and in birch, maple and oak lumber of all 
grades. 


Credits Are Being Tightened 


Expressing the opinion that credits in the 
lumber trade in this area are being more 
tightly drawn than ever before, a promi- 
nent retail dealer informs the writer that 
tightening them is a step in the right direc- 
tion, as it is taking many of the under- 
financed yards out of the competitive picture, 
and making it possible for conservative deal- 
ers to include some profit, in their bids for 
current business. Moreover, he says, if busi- 
ness is to continue in small volume, there 
should be fewer rather than more yards to 
meet consumer requirements. In the past 
ten years, while the volume of business has 
been dropping steadily, the number of dis- 
tribution points has more than doubled in the 
Greater New York area. He is at a loss to 
account for the apparent enthusiasm in some 
quarters for breaking into the lumber busi- 
ress at a time when, for a period of years, 
few dealers have been able to operate at a 
profit. ‘We have booked more business in 
June than in any month this year,” said 
this dealer, “and we have considerable busi- 
ness in sight for July. Our feeling is that 
the building tide has turned deiinitely up- 
ward. We are buying and selling our lum- 
ber at a price level as low as will rule at 
any time in the next ten years. There is no 
lack of funds at the loaning banks, and no 
basis for further delay, in the construction 
cf the homes that have been planned, on 
the ground that material prices are too high. 
Loose credits by either wholesale or retail 
dealers encourage loose and _ unprofitable 
merchandising methods.” 


More Communities Insist on Grade Marking 


The requirements of the new building code, 
that all structural lumber used in buildings 
after Jan. 27 be grade marked, which has 
also been generally adopted throughout New 
Jersey, is spreading to other sections rapidly. 
Only recently two towns on Long Island— 
North Hempstead and Islip—have placed this 
requirement in their building codes. Here in 
New York there was a special ruling by the 
commissioner extending the dead line from 
Jan. 27 to June 1, since which latter date 
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the use of grade marked lumber has been 
mandatory. There has been great pressure 
upon Official inspectors to apply the proper 
grade symbols to the stock on hand at the 
yards here, and dealers are urged, when 
placing orders for mill shipment, to definitely 
specify the lots that must be grade marked, 
to the end that marking may be properly at- 
tended to at the mill before shipment, to 
avoid delay and extra cost where it is ap- 
plied after delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A better feeling has prevailed in the lum- 
ber trade during the past week or two, and 
some wholesalers report that they have 
noticed an increase in sales. Some advances 
have lately occurred, or are about to g0 
into effect. Word has been received of an 
advance in red cedar siding, for example, to 
become effective July 1. Industrial consum- 
ing plants in most cases are still operating 
at reduced rates, 

HARDWOODS—No particular improvement 
in sales is reported. Stocks of consuming 
plants are generally low, as little replace- 











A SWARM OF BEES 


B hopeful, B happy, B cheerful, B kind, 

B busy of body, B modest of mind, 

B earnest, B truthful, B firm and B fair; 
Of all Miss B havior, B sure and B ware; 


B think ere you stumble for what you may 
B fall, 


true to yourself and B faithful to all; 
brave to B ware of the sins that B set, 
sure that one sin will another B get. 
watchful, B ready, B open, B frank, 
polite to all, whatever their rank. 

just and B generous, B honest, B wise, 

B mindful of time and B certain it flies; 

B prudent, B liberal, of order B fond. 

Buy less than you need B fore buying B yond. 
B careful, but yet B the first to B stow; 

B temperate, B steadfast, to anger B slow. 

B thoughtful, B thankful, what e’er may B tide, 
B just, B joyful, B cleanly B side. 

B pleasant, B patient, B fervent to all, 

B best if you can, but B humble withal. 

B prompt and B dutiful; still B polite; 

B reverent, B quiet, B sure and B right. 

B calm, B retiring, B ne’er led astray; 

B grateful, B cautious of those who B tray. 
B tender, B loving, B good and B nign 

B loved thou shalt B and all else B thine. 
—The Dakota Farmer. 


Damm Wwww 











ment has been done so far this summer. 
Prices in some of the leading woods have 
been depressed for some time. 

WESTERN PINES—Both Idaho pine and 
sugar pine have been showing an easy tone 
recently, the former being generally quoted 
lower than it was several weeks ago. Re- 
tailers in most cases are not carrying large 
stocks, But they, as well as the whole- 
salers, feel that the outlook for fall business 
is fairly bright. 

NORTHERN PINE—The market is holding 
about steady, as the mills have not accumu- 
lated any large amount of stock and are not 
disposed to make concessions. Buying of 
retailers and industrial concerns is mostly 
limited to present needs. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Some slight 
gain in the volume of business has been 
made with indications that this gain may 
be added to in the near future. The demand 
has increased, as potential buyers are will- 
ing to make more liberal provision for future 
needs. The range of the quotations is little, 
if any, changed. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Distributors report a 
slight improvement in trade. Users of large 
timbers are placing orders with somewhat 
more freedom, and a firmer tone prevails in 
quotations. 


Amemean fiunberman 


CYPRESS—The market shows a better 
tone. The inquiry is characterized by 
greater freedom than prevailed for a time. 
Indications are that a stiffening in prices 
will take place. Stocks are not large. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Demand is in- 
creasing, some dealers stating that they are 
getting a fair number of orders, with the 
calls for larger quantities. Business seems 
to be slowly picking up again. 


HARDWOODS—Much sales resistance is 
encountered. Furniture factories and other 
consumers are still buying only to take care 
of immediate needs. Foreign business con- 
tinues unsatisfactory, with the buyers abroad 
disposed to take advantage of every excuse 
to demand allowances; large overseas stocks 
are a drawback to satisfactory trading. 





Will Aid Northwest in Competi- 
tion with South 


Tacoma, WASH., June 25.—The effect of the 
new wage-and-hour law on southern lumber 
mills will be beneficial to Pacific Northwest 
mills even though a lower wage differential is 
granted to the South, according to Tacoma 
lumbermen, who have received letters from 
southern operators announcing increases in 
prices. One letter from a veneer company in 
Sylvania, Ga., soliciting business in the Pacific 
Northwest, as received here, said: “The new 
wage-hour law will add about 100 percent to 
our payroll. Under these circumstances, it 
seems that an increase in our prices is in- 
evitable. Let us sell you a carload before we 
are forced into higher prices.” 





Crass I RAILROADS on May 1, this year, had 
4,867 new freight cars on order. On the same 
date in 1937 there were 47,290 on order, and 
on May 1, 1936, there were 18,467. On April 


1, this year, 5,825 new freight cars were on 
order. 
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May Affect Relationships of 
Appalachian Mills 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 27.—In a statement 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to the 
probable effects of the wage-hour law on Appa- 
lachian lumber manufacturers, C. H. Clen- 
dening, secretary Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), said: 

“At the outset of its application, practically 
none of the larger lumber manufacturers in the 
Appalachian territory will be affected directly 
by the Wage-Hour law. Minimum wages at 
these mills equal or exceed the minimum estab- 
lished by the law; while operating schedules 
are well under the statutory maximum. This 
indicates no immediate effect on either the cost 
or volume of production. It is more difficult 
to visualize the indirect effects of the law. Con- 
ceivably there might be some change in the 
competitive relationship between the large and 
small mills in this territory, and also between 
Appalachian manufacturers and producers in 
other regions. It is doubtful, however, if any 
developments of this nature will assert their 
influence until industry has adjusted itself to the 
standards prescribed for the second year under 
the law.” 


Cedar Billboards Are Part of 
Merchandising Drive for 


This Wood 


Vancouver, B. C., June 25.—Red cedar sid- 
ing is now being featured in a co-operative 
advertising campaign at Vancouver. This 
product is largely controlled by two large mills 
at the Coast, which are co-operating in this 
merchandising drive. Three column by eight- 
inch advertisements are appearing in the daily 
papers and a consumer booklet has also been 
issued for prospective home builders and own- 
ers. Selected billboards are also being utilized, 
with actual specimens of red cedar siding used. 











ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 


Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. 




















Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your | 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 


I Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 








SPECIAL: 








Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


CHigh Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riecetsvitte, Nn. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown 


WwW. W 





Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—The Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports for May 
a total movement of 81,900,500 feet of lum- 
ber from Pacific Northwest to California 
ports, compared with 92,808,500 feet in April. 
The May footage was transported on 41 
steamers and represents a decline of approxi- 
mately 11 million feet from the April move- 
ment. The greater portion of May’s de- 
liveries was on the old $5 per thousand feet 
rate, as the new association rate of $5.50 was 
not effective until May 23. In connection 
with the May report, Robert C. Parker, chair- 
man of the lumber carriers’ group, pointed 
out that the majority of the sawmills on 
Grays Harbor have been down since Jan. 1, 
and it is rumored that several mills on 


Puget Sound and Columbia River are only 
operating three and four days each week, 
while the majority are planning to _ shut 


down for a longer period than is customary 
at this time of year. Lack of orders, par- 
ticularly export and Atlantic Coast, and the 


low prices offered by buyers are given as 
reasons for curtailment. The amount of 
lumber delivered to California ports in May 
follow: 
Feet 
San Francisco ...........eee00. 23,054,500 
ED sp cews des siadéeneeeuee 1,491,500 
Redwood City .............06. 1,317,700 
MEE Veccacnagucberewevbanas 334,800 
DEE neem ee ceuaeens woes 1,398,800 
| 456,300 
eee 659,000 
Los Angeles Harbor........... 46,636,600 
ee SE ecb a rede etles be Heb an 6,551,300 
RE déewewedal oddo bones aed 81,900,500 


CALIFORNIA TRADE PAYROLLS — State 


manufacturing industry averages show 17.2 
percent less employees, 15.7 percent smaller 
weekly payrolls total, and 1.8 percent 


greater average weekly employees’ earnings 
in the logging and sawmill industries in May, 
1938, as compared with the same month last 
year. For planing mills etc. the averages 
showed 13 percent less employees, 12.2 per- 
cent smaller weekly payrolls total, and 0.9 
percent greater average weekly employees 
earnings for May, 1938, compared with May, 
1937. The furniture industry showed 20.5 
percent less employees, 22.5 percent smaller 
weekly payrolls total, and 2.5 percent smaller 
average weekly employees’ earnings in May, 
1938, compared with the same month last 
year. Other wood manufacturers reported 
18.7 percent less employees, 10.9 percent 
smaller weekly payrolls total, and 9.5 per- 
eent greater average weekly employees’ 
earnings during May 1938, as compared with 
the same month last year. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
SALES—The percentage changes in the dollar 
value of retail sales of lumber and building 
materials in California, Oregon-Washington, 
and eight Rocky Mountain States for April, 
1938, follow: CALIFORNIA —158 ffirms in 
April reported a loss of 25.4 percent as com- 
pared with the same month in 1937, and a 
March-to-April gain of 13.1 percent. ORE- 
GON-W ASHINGTON—40 firms reported an 
April loss of 19.4 percent as compared with 
the same month in 1937, but a March-to- 
April gain of 15.5 percent. EIGHT ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN STATES—146 firms reported a 
loss in April of 18.8 percent, compared with 
the same month last year, and a March-to- 
April gain of 12 percent. 


WHARFING FEE—tThe city council of Los 
Angeles voted 11 to 2 to increase harbor 
wharfage rates, but because vote must be 
unanimous, another vote was to be taken. 
Under the proposed rate, lumber wharfage 
would be increased 10 cents a thousand board 
feet, bringing the charge for softwoods to 
25 cents a thousand board feet, and for hard- 
woods to 35 cents a thousand. Proposed rate 
would go into effect 30 days after the final 
vote. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The volume of inquiries is 
reported to have shown definite improvement 
in California, with some business being 
placed, but prices show no gain as yet. It is 
believed that considerable production will 
go down about the first of the month. In 
spotted areas, retailers are reported doing 
a good business. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Prices are reported 
weak for both pines, especially so for Pon- 
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Market News from Amle 


derosa. Demand is only fair, but comes from 
most markets. The export market is very 
quiet. Demand for molding and box lumber 
is good. While some mills have shut down 
because of conditions, others are coming into 
production after having been held back by 
weather conditions. There is a feeling of 
optimism for fall business. 


_ REDWOOD—Although little change for the 
better is reported, redwood is said to be 


getting its share of the available business. 
Eastern demand is spotty. Prices continue 
firm. Mills are not overstocked, and the 


usual summer shutdown will further curtail 
production. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Demand from all 
markets is still slack, with shipments and 
production in correspondingly low volume. 
Rail and domestic cargo business are holding 
up best, with the export movement decidedly 
off. California markets have been receiving 
the bulk of the waterborne shipments. Log 
production has fallen off so sharply that 
many camps already have shut down for the 
Fourth of July holiday, or a week to ten days 
earlier than usual. In announcing camp 
closings, most operators have indicated that 
they will not reopen immediately after the 
holiday unless the market situation mate- 
rially improves. Manufacturers of barrels 
and other berry containers report peak ac- 
tivity, as the strawberry packing season 
reached its peak this week. They expect to 
continue operating at capacity for the next 
few months as other berry crops mature. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—With orders im- 
proved from all major domestic markets, and 
production still at a low level, the lumber 
market in this area has assumed a firmer 
undertone. Prices, while not yet advanced, 
lost the irregularity of the past several 
weeks. 

INTERCOASTAL—This market is produc- 
ing a slightly better volume of orders. 
Prices have steadied, as shippers have found 
a stronger basis for resistance to low offers. 
The order file is yet small. 


CALIFORNIA—There has been a modest 
improvement in orders. The demand is ex- 


pected to extend, with improvement, well 
into the fall. 
RAIL—Orders are somewhat larger. 


Straight carload business is expected to be 
resumed soon in local trade. 


FOREIGN, NEARBY, LOCAL—Foreign 
trade is still very low. Nearby and local de- 
mand is still at a low ebb, but slightly im- 


proved. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The local lumber 
industry is feeling a quickening demand from 
several markets. There is more optimism. 
Some declare the great Government spending 
program is getting under way quicker than 
was thought possible, while others feel that 
a turning point for the lumber industry has 
begun, caused by a real need for lumber. 
With mill stocks low and broken, manufac- 
turers are in a good position to seek ad- 
vances should a large volume of orders come 
through. 


RAIL—This market has improved consider- 
ably. The orders are mostly for yard stock 
for the middle West, and mixed cars. Rail 
prices are firm, particularly for mixed cars. 
The mills have fair stocks of B&better items, 
but C and D are scarce. Prices for low grade 
items are very firm and tend to advance. 
Little concession is made for straight cars. 
Very little car material or railway mainte- 
nance lumber is moving. 


INTERCOASTAI,-With orders increasing, 
this market shows an improved tone. Prices 
are up 50 cents on common dimension, and 
the mills are firm in their ideas. Ship space 
is plentiful. 
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CALIFORNIA—Demand is dull, this being 
an off month. Lumber is piling up on the 
docks, but the outlook for fall is good. 


EXPORT—A quiet but steady demand for 
spruce lumber has developed in the United 
Kingdom. Prices are improving. When 
freights to the United Kingdom were ad- 
vanced to 55 shillings several weeks ago, 
many said it could not be done but now 


lumber is being shipped at this rate, and 
space is being eagerly sought. July space 
is searce. Japan has issued some letters 


of credit. South America, South Africa, and 
the European Continent are inactive. 


SHINGLES—A little more business is re- 
ported. Prices remain the same. Buying is 
one sided, however, the demand being for 
2’s and 3’s. Perfection shingles are a little 
weaker, but Royals and XXXXX are un- 
changed. With production low, mill stocks 
continue to decline. 


LOGS—Prices are unchanged. Nearly all 
camps are down, and will continue so until 
after July 4. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Business has taken a 
turn for the better, the volume of trade 
booked by Head of the Lakes mills running 
nearly twice as much as that for the pre- 
ceding two weeks, and exceeding by a con- 
siderable margin the turnover of correspond- 
ing weeks in 1937. To date, buyers have 
been in the market only to replenish depleted 
stocks, but with increased demand at the 
yards and better prospects for the future, 
larger and more frequent orders are being 
placed. The increased movement of northern 
pine comes in the face of a two-months-old 
millwork strike in the Twin Cities which has 
kept the plants there idle. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Post trade 
has slumped decidedly, due largely, dealers 
say, to frequent heavy rainstorms. Poles 
are moving in slightly greater volume than 
was the case a fortnight ago, and still 
heavier demand is likely soon. 


MILLWORK—Activities of plants are still 
tied up by a strike. Some builders are ob- 
taining a fraction of the material they re- 
quire from outside manufacturers. There is 
considerable building activity in the smaller 
towns and rural sections. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Trade, as a 
whole has continued, in restricted volume, 
with sales near the 1932-1933 levels. How- 
ever, a sharp increase in inquiries is noted. 
Line yards and independent retailers report 
their inventories well under a year ago. The 
agricultural area is too busy with the wheat 
harvest to pay any attention to building. 


RETAIL—Sales of lumber at 154 report- 
ing retail yards in the tenth Federal Re- 
serve district last month were 13.4 percent 
smaller than those of a year ago, and the 
decline for the first five months amounted to 
11 percent. Inventories May 31 were 6.8 per- 
cent smaller than last year’s, and 1.8 percent 
smaller than those of a month earlier. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A whittling down of 
surplus items held by the larger mills within 
the last twenty days has brought a stronger 
tone to the market. Some particular items 
advanced as much as $1. Stocks are in good 
assortment, and distributors have no diffi- 
eulty in filling mixed cars. Principal inquiry 
has been from country yards. 


WESTERN PINES-——-Maintaining of produc- 
tion in line with actual orders has kept 
Ponderosa prices from slipping. Most of the 
business booked is for mixed cars for the 
yard trade. No. 3 common is hard to find, 
and some selects are scarce. 


HARDWOOD—wWholesalers here this week 
announced that inquiries for all items of 
hardwood were the heaviest in months. 
Prices, on the other hand, continued demoral- 
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ized, with the buyer virtually in control. It 
was said that some mills were considering 
hiking prices as inquiries increased. 

OAK FLOORING—Orders and shipments 
are in excess of production. It was noted 
that the price spread between the better- 
known manufacturers and smaller mills was 
narrowing. Buyers, in many instances, were 
more willing to make commitments for the 
future, 

CYPRESS — Industrial buying has shown 
some pick-up, but trade as a rule is quiet. 
Stocks are in good assortment, and prompt 
shipments are available. Prices are un- 
changed. 

DOUGLAS FIR—No important changes took 
place in the fir market. Stocks are low and 
broken, notably those of 1x6-inch C and D 
bundled uppers, and No. 1 fir dimension. 

SHINGLES—Having scored good gains for 
nearly a month, the market has turned a 
little weak, probably due to the fact that 
Canadian mills will be permitted to start 
shipping July 1 on their quota for the last 
six months of the year. No. 1 dropped about 
10 cents a square, and Nos. 2 and 3 are 
steady, as there is no surplus on these grades. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Slight improvement in in- 
quiry for Appalachian hardwoods is reported, 
but prices show little change. Furniture fac- 
tories, whose stocks are low, want small 
lots of oak, popular, maple and _ birch. 
Flooring manufacturers appear to have bet- 
ter inquiry, but prices show little improve- 
ment. Interior trim was quiet. The export 
market is dull. 


SOFT WOODS—Wholesalers report a stiffen- 
ing of prices of southern pine to the tune 
of $1@1.50. The increase followed better 
demand for boards and dimension. More in- 
quiry from retailers, and some fill-in orders, 
were reported from rural yards and river 
towns. Cypress items were in better demand. 
Some inquiry was received for small lots of 
Pacific coast lumber. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The market is 
on the upgrade. Prices, long scraping bot- 
tom, are firming up somewhat, and inquiries 
are being received in the greatest volume in 
weeks. Hardwood manufacturers here say 
that stocks of consuming industries are at 
a low ebb, and any resurgence of business 
must be accompanied by increased buying. 
In the meantime manufacturers have bal- 
anced production with sales, so that there 
will be no glut of lumber. Records here 
indicate that production has been running at 
about 29 percent of normal capacity, orders 





have been at about 35 percent, and shipments, 


about 36 percent. Export orders are ex- 
pected to boom during the last half of the 
year, as stocks in the United Kingdom have 
been depleted, as there has been no replace- 
ment since early in the year. Considerable 
domestic buying of flooring has begun. Last 
figures available here show that flooring 
orders were better than 40 percent of normal 
production, with shipments even higher—but 
production was considerably lower. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Orders are com- 
ing from practically all parts of the trade 
territory. Some Government orders have 
been placed, plus some _ sizable inquiries, 
orders on which will be placed within the 
next ten days to two weeks. Most mills 
have already canceled special concessions 
outstanding and, should demand continue to 
improve in the next few weeks as it has 
this week, the trade can expect higher prices. 
Several mills report heavy inventories, while 
many others report poor assortments of 
stocks, with many staple items in very 
limited supply, which means it will take but 
a limited demand to clear up such stocks. 
There will be some let-down in production 
Over the Fourth of July holiday, but most 
mills plan to maintain production around 
a 40-hour basis. 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—While only a 
moderate improvement in orders booked was 
shown this week, operators confidently look 
for not only a material expansion in demand 
in the immediate future, but decidedly bet- 
ter prices on all items. Oak flooring manu- 
facturers have withdrawn concessions, and 
are standing pat on current prices. The 
belief is that prices on some items of oak 
flooring will be advanced by the first of the 
month. The encouraging outlook has 
prompted small owners to “sit tight,’ hold- 
ing for better prices than are obtainable on 
rough flooring stock at this time. This ap- 
plies to 4/4 sap gum and most other items 
on the list. Both production and shipments 
continue far under those of the same period 


of last year. 
Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand has 
been better. Retail yards are busy, and 
buying more lumber because they allowed 


their inventories to dwindle below  nor- 
mal. Orders for mixed cars of pine flooring, 
finish, roofers, dressed cypress etc. have 


shown an increase. Prices are possibly a 
little stronger, but demand has not been 
sufficient as yet to establish advances in 
popular items. Competition is still keen. 
However, a lot of small mills in the South, 
that have been cutting boards and small 
framing, are now out of the picture. Rainy 
weather has materially held up shipments 
and drying, as well as interfering with log- 
ging. The rainfall has been very heavy 
throughout the South, with flood conditions 
prevailing in some sections. Production is 
still below normal and only a few large mills 
have any stocks unsold worth mentioning. 
Demand for better grades has improved. Small 
mills getting out kiln dried stock have been 
able to dispose of surplus items of B&better 
and No. 1 common boards that had been held 
for several months, and these mills are not 
now operating. Retail yards throughout the 
South have been buying more rough stock 
box, aS well as dressed box boards and roof- 
ers. There is not an over-abundance of good 
bright box boards at mills, and more de- 
pendence will have to be placed on kiln dried 
box, which has not been moving very well, 
for the reason that box makers have not 
been taking in much lumber. Demand for 
dressed box, and also dressed and resawn 
for the industrial trade, has picked up, and 
shipments are wanted rather promptly. Prices 
are holding firm. Demand for air dried roof- 
ers has been better, but because of weather 
conditions few mills have taken any orders 
during the past ten days. Shipments have 
been very light for the same reason. Roofer 
prices are stronger, recent quotations being 
on the basis of $8.50 for 4-inch, $12 for 6- 
inch; $12.50 for 8- and 10-inch, $13 for 12- 
inch, f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate. 
Some mills in the Carolinas have raised their 
prices 50 cents above the Georgia level. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE — There has been a 
definite upturn in buying, especially of 1x6- 
inch No. 2 common, and 1x6-inch and wider 
No. 3 common, air dried or mixed air dried or 
kiln dried. Government buying is of these 
items. Prices remain low, but the items in 
demand have been sold short throughout the 
entire producing section and are stronger. 
No. 2 1x6-inch advanced from $11.50 to $15, 
while No. 3 common: boards went up from 
$9 to $11 with a high of $12. Lowest priced 
items seem to be 1x4-inch No. 2 air dried 
common, at $8.50; large stocks are available. 
Dimension stocks are increasing, and there 
has been no advance except on 2x6-inch, now 
being converted into 1x6-inch boards. In- 
dustrial and railroad buying is still spotted. 
Stocks in general are depleted, and many 
mills are increasing output. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLE demand from small 
town and rural districts shows a steady in- 
crease, 


WESTERN PINES—Sugar as well as Pon- 


derosa pine has declined an average of $4.50 
from May quotations, Demand is slow. 





OUTHWE 
LUMBER 
MILIS INC 


You'll Like Our 
Ponderosa Pine 
Dimension 


This is the kind of lumber that protects 
your reputation and insures your cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction. It's soft-textured 
pine, cut from choice timber of high- 
altitude growth, brought to perfection by 
thorough scientific seasoning and ac- 
curate manufacturing on modern preci- 
sion machines. Depend on this dimen- 
sion to keep its size and shape. No 
shrinking or twisting. Eased Edges are 
standard on all dimension stock. And 
Smooth Double-End Trimming gives 
exact and uniform length throughout. 
Here's dimension with that brightness 
and smoothness that mark it as quality 
lumber. 





Southwest Lumber Mills Incorporated can 
supply all your needs in building and 
industrial items of Ponderosa Pine. Your 
orders and inquiries will be greatly ap- 
preciated and will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
McNary, Arizona 
Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— * ® "WR... ntative 
CHICAGO — © Sicmtrer =” Foone, Suvertor 800d 


PHILADELPHIA — * *,33'StSen'se 
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ORR 2 RAK eS: 
LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 








OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 


RUSSELL G PUGH 
LUMBER CO. 


Mill and Sales Office 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine 
Ponderosa Pine 
Fir, Larch, Cedar 























Cottage for Rent 


Plan to spend your vacation 
at Lakeside, Mich. 


It is easy of access—only sixty-five miles 
from Chicago—and is on the cool side of 
Lake Michigan. 

Cottage is one hundred feet from the bank 
of the Lake and has a fine private beach. 

Less than two hours from Chicago on U.S. 
12, Dunes four-lane highway—or—on South 
Shore Electric and bus. 

Cottage has large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bath and two bedrooms on first floor 
and a large bedroom upstairs. Fireplace, 
screened porch, hot and cold water and elec- 
tric lights. 

Good neighbors—all Gentiles. 
restful nook. 

Will rent for the season. 

Chickaming Country Golf Club—with Shake- 
speare’s home reproduced—only one mile 
away. 

For further particulars inquire of— 


E. C. HOLE, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
PHONE—Harrison 4687—or—Wentworth 5723. 


A quiet, 


Amemcanfiumberman 
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New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Magnolia—Arkmo Lumber Co. will 
open a yard here. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank— Burbank Hardwood 
mi gaa Co. opened at 228 North Sparks Boule- 
vard. 

North Los  Angeles—Northridge Lumber Co., 
8771 Reseda Boulevard, will carry a full assort- 
ment of builders’ supplies and hardware. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—Magazine Lumber Co. 
announces that it will operate a retail lumber 
yard in connection with its sawmill in North Boga- 
lusa, handling a line of general building supplies 
in addition to pine, cypress and hardwoods. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Farris Lumber Sales Co., 
406 Market Street, is resuming its commission 
lumber business. 

OREGON. Hood River—Wonsyld Logging Co. 
formed by Edward Wonsyld. 

Portland—Satterwhite Floor Co., 2515 N. E. 
Everett. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—K,. & L. Logging Co. 
Seamed by Dick Laflin, Leo Smith and Pat Ken- 
nedy. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Rivervale (P. O. at Caraway)— 
Rivervale Stave Co.; $5,000. Incorporated by N. 
W. Wagner of Rivervale and C. George Wunder- 
lich and J. H. Parnell, both of Memphis, Tenn. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland— American Venetian 
Blinds (Inc.); $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Freeport—Freeport Lumber Co., 276 
East Stephenson Street; to deal in wholesale and 
retail building material and equipment. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Wolfe Lumber Co.; $10,000. 
Wholesale and retail lumber and fuel. 

NEW YORK. Great Neck—Heinrich & Sons 
Lumber & Woodworking Co. (Inc.); lumber and 
woodworking. 

OHIO. Columbus—River Valley Lumber Mills 
(Inc.) 20 East Broad Street; $25,000. 

Sidney—Sidney Woodworking Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Mary’s Peak Logging Co. 

Portland—Newport Spruce Co.; $1,000. Logging. 

Port Orford—Gordon W. Marsh (fnc.); $25,000. 
Logging. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Landrum—tTyron Builders 
Supply Co.; $25,000. 


TEXAS. Mineral Wells—Bish-Barron Lumber 
Co.; $10,000. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen— Processed Woods 


(Inc.); $50,000. Will process forest products of 
this section. Offices have been established in the 
Becker Building, with L. J. Tusing as sales man- 
ager. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Greentree Timber Products (Ltd.) has been in- 
corporated under the B. C. Companies’ Act. Of- 
fices are located at 1011-14 Rogers Building, 470 
Granville Street. Authorized capital $10,000. The 
firm will carry on business as timber merchants. 


Business Changes 


CONNECTICUT. Stepney @; O. at Stepney De- 
pot)—Stepney Lumber Co. (Inc.) succeeded by 
Stepney Building Materials Co. 


IOWA. Anthon—A,. L. Wolfe succeeded by Wolfe 
Lumber Co. 

Dinsdale—North Tama Grain & Lumber Co. 
sold to “Moeller & Walter (Inc.). 

Keosauque and Ottumwa—Tisdale Lumber Co. 
of Ottumwa and its yard at Keosauque have been 
sold by O. D. Tisdale to the Green Bay Lumber 


‘ 


ro) 


Tipton—The Fred E. Bossert estate lumber busi- 
ness recently purchased by L. Chrysler and 
son of Grinnell, Iowa, will be merged with the 
W. Vern McClung Lumber & Coal Co. business in 
Tipton. The new firm will be known as the Mc- 
Clung-Chrysler Lumber Co. and will have its of- 
fice headquarters at the McClung yards. 


KENTUCKY. Lothair—Mountain Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Perry Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


MINNESOTA. Duluth—E. G. Wallinder (Est.) 
succeeded by Wallinder Sash & Door Co., 59th 
Ave. W. and Nicolett. 

Minneapolis—Alex W. Stewart (deceased) suc- 
ceeded by Harry B. Stewart, Lumber Exchange 
Building. 

NEW JERSEY. Mantua—Scott Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Seaman Lumber & Coal Co. 


OHIO. Barberton—Ford. Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Gilcher Lumber Co. 

Sidney-—E. F. Ruese Woodworking Co. succeeded 
by Sidney Woodworking Co.; recently incorporated. 


OKLAHOMA, Guthrie—Dunham-Price Lumber 
Co. purchased by Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. of 
Ardmore. 

McAlester—Nagel Lumber Co. 
Builders’ Supply Co. of Ada, Okla. 


TEXAS. Detroit—F & M Lumber Co. succeeded 
by J. W. Allen & Bro. 

Jefferson—Jefferson Lumber Co. name changed 
to Harrison County Lumber Co. 

Perryton—Burrow Lumber Co. sold to White 
House Lumber Co. and the stock will be com- 
bined with the White House stock. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Wattis-Decker Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Decker-Bradley Lumber Co., 45 Fay- 
ette Avenue, 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—G. G. Evensen has 


sold to Home 


sold his interest in Quality Shingle Co. to Royal 
Haskell. 
Seattle—Clark Casket Co. (Inc.) succeeded by 
Washington Casket Co., 5416 Rainier Ave. 
Spokane—Wood Crafters succeeded by Modern 
Building Materials (Inc.), E. 225 Sprague Avenue. 


CANADA, MANITOBA, Altona and Rosenfeld— 
Empire Lumber Co. (Ltd.) sold to Beaver Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.). 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Minersville—East Fork Lumber 
Co. opened a sawmill seven miles north of here 
on the Trinity Center road. 


IDAHO. Mountain Home—The new Meadow 
Creek Lumber Co. planing mill has begun opera- 
tion and the sawmill is nearing completion. 


Casualties 


IDAHO. Council—The newly constructed sawmill 
and planer of the Council Valley Lumber Co. 
were totally destroyed by fire along with consid- 
erable lumber; loss estimated at $35,000. 


NEW YORK. Carthage—A sawmill plant and 
several piles of lumber of the Adirondack Core & 
Plug Co. were destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $75,000. 


OHIO. Sardinia—A. G. Berry Lumber Co. de- 
stroyed by fire, with an estimated loss of $20,000. 


WASHINGTON. White Salmon—The sawmill of 
J. B. Bell, seventeen miles north of here on Snow- 
den Road, was destroyed by fire, together with 
100,000 feet of lumber. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nanaimo— 
Olympic Logging Co.’s sawmill on Horne Lake 
Road, operated by Clark & Welsh, was epee 
destroyed by fire, with loss around $40, 


ONTARIO. Couchee Bee Be eM a 
Co. of Toronto had Diesel-driven mill burned and 
machinery badly damaged. The loss is set at 
$10,000. 


Argentina Benefits by U. S. 
Trade; but Penalizes Its 


Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 27.—Export of 
linseed from Argentina to the United States 
during 1937 amounted to slightly more than 35 
percent of the total linseed exports of that 
country. Linseed oil has strengthened its posi- 
tion as the major paint and varnish oil in the 
United States. Total imports from Argentina 
in 1937 were 18 percent more than in 1929, 
while American total exports in 1929 to Argen- 
tina were more than in 1937 by 123 percent. 

Brazilian pine has a 10 percent preference 
in Argentina, which has proposed a much 
larger preference to that lumber. And greater 
Argentina preferences to Chilean lumber are 
proposed. These lower duties should be secured 
also for American lumber. Comparing last 
year imports from the United States with peaks 
in the past decade: Douglas fir was 42 percent 
less than 1929; southern pine was 57 percent 
tinder 1928; and oak export to Argentina last 
year was poorer than 1928 by 67 percent. 
Comparing the Argentine lumber market in 
1929 and 1936, the United States dropped as a 
supplier of hardwoods from 19 percent to 10 
percent. In softwoods, the United States sup- 
plied 58 percent in the earlier year, and only 
40 percent in the later year. But South Ameri- 
can softwoods, which in 1929 supplied only 23 
percent of the market, in 1936 supplied 47 
percent. In 1929 the quantity of American 
softwoods was 2% times that of South Ameri- 
can softwoods, in 1936 over 15 percent less. 
European softwood, in 1929 four-fifths of the 
South American quantity, was last year less 
than one-third as much, reflecting the lessened 
European supplies for export. 

Recent trade figures, unofficial, report first 
quarter, 1938, softwood imports into Argentina, 
in million feet: 12 from Europe, 17 from the 
United States, and 21 from Brazil. 








Visitors to the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition will be able to send messages 
to friends all over the world via short wave 
radio direct from Treasure Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








E. J. Smith, Business Newspaper Press Co., 
Wayland, Mich., was a recent California visitor. 


W. T. “Bill” Dow, Hirsch Lumber Co. branch 
in Jacksonville, Fla., spent several days in San 
Francisco recently. 


H. R. MacMillan, president of the MacMillan 
Lumber Co. of Vancouver, was a recent busi- 
ness visitor in San Francisco. 


W. H. Baird of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., called on trade in 
Baltimore, Md., the middle of June. 


R. V. Kimble, manager of the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co. at Helena, Ark., was elected 
president of the Helena Country Club on June 9. 


Elmer J. Sturm, vice-president of the Yeager 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., is spending 
a two weeks’ vacation at Philadelphia and 
Ocean City, N. J 


W. B. Rich has been elected vice president of 
Duker Asendorf Box Corp., Baltimore, Md. He 
has been connected with the Western Electric 
Co. previously. 


L. J. Boykin has been elected president of 
the newly organized Houston Lumber Sales- 
men’s Club. Fred Breaux is secretary and Ronald 
Ridley is treasurer. 


Frank Dooley, hardwood lumber manufac- 
turer of Brinkley, Ark., was among the Ro- 
tarians in attendance at the international con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


It is announced by Tom A. Farris of Farris 
Lumber Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo., that the 
company is resuming its commission lumber 
business at 406 Market St. 


P. M. Barger, P. M. Barger Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Mooresville, N. C., attended the San 
Francisco convention of Rotarians and visited 
around with the lumber trade. 


Chris Reiser, of the retail lumber firm of 
C. H. Reiser & Sons, Carleton, Mich., attended 
at the 29th annual convention of Rotary Inter- 
national in San Francisco, June 19-24, 


Thomas Ball, sales manager of the Mt. 
Shasta (Calif.) Pine Manufacturing Co., was 
a recent San Francisco visitor while on a vaca- 
tion. He was accompanied by his wife. 


The Industrial Lumber Co. at 420 Hughes 
Street, Baltimore, Md., has been incorporated 
under Maryland laws by James H. Stewart, 
H. Small and John W. Shriver, all of Balti- 
more. 


Carroll Milan of the Williamson Tie Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., visited distributors in Balti- 
more, Md., recently following business calls in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other 
northern centers. 


The Price Lumber Co. has closed its mill 
in Abbeville, Ala., and moved the machinery 
to Ft. Deposit, Ala., where it will operate in 
the future. J. E. Price, proprietor, opened the 
mill sixteen years ago. 


T. D. Duggan of E. EF. Kenfield-Sons (Inc.), 
Bemidji, Minn., was in Chicago, June 21, while 
on a business trip. Mr. Duggan had been in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and other Midwest points, and 
reported that he had found business slow. 


Floyd Elliott, manager of San Francisco 
office of Schafer Bros. Lumber & Shingle Co., 
recently left on a two weeks’ vacation trip 
which will include Chicago and Rochester, 
N. Y. He was accompanied by his wife. 


Harvey W. Gilbert of Beaumont, Tex., is 
making a two weeks’ tour of the East to invite 
new industries to the Port Arthur-Beaumont 
region. The trip will include stops in New 


York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Montreal, Canada. 


E. L. Green, vice president in charge of sales 
of the Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
recently left on a business trip of two months 
to the Southwest, Midwest, and eastern terri- 
tory. He will call on the Chicago and New 
York offices of the firm. 


John L. Burt, Johnson-Burt Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., past president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has been 
elected Grand Generalissimo of the Wisconsin 
Knights Templar at the convention of the Grand 
Commandry at Manitowoc. 


Walter V. Uhler, cost accountant for the 
Olympic National Forest Service, has been 
elected president of the Olympia (Wash.) 
Active Club. He also has been named a dele- 
gate to the Active International convention to 
be held in Yakima, Wash., late in July. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber offices 
included Benjamin R. Ellis, Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
C. C. Patrick, president, Patrick Lumber Co., 
(Inc.), Portland, Ore., and R. R. Reynolds, Pa- 
cific Coast mill representative, New York. 


Several Cincinnati lumbermen attended the 
two-day outing and picnic of the Kentucky 
Lumber & Supply Association at Dix Dam in 
Kentucky June 23 and 24. Joseph N. Adkinson, 
Carrollton, Ky., president of the association, 
was host. A big fish fry was one of the fea- 
tures of the occasion. 


A meeting of officers and northern salesmen 
of Mixer & Co. (Inc.), Buffalo wholesalers, 
was held at Syracuse, June 16. Those attend- 
ing were: President E. W. Conklin, Treasurer 
R. E. Fairchild, W. R. Erisman, O. D. Wil- 
liams, O. W. Webster, R. V. Webster, C. S. 
Vorhis and E. D. Bryant. 


H. R. Foster, hardwood wholesaler in Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Foster left the city June 27 for 
a three weeks’ holiday in the West. They 
planned to spend ten days in the Canadian 
Rockies and a week in Yellowstone National 
Park. Among the cities visited will be Van- 
couver, Victoria, Seattle, and Portland. 


H. Morton Jones, vice-president of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
who is now making his headquarters in a new 
office of the company in Buffalo as head of the 
through shipment division, has returned from a 
several days’ business trip through central and 
eastern New York State. He reports a stronger 
tone to the lumber market. 


Lewis J. Lewis, president of Palburn (Inc.), 
Buffalo, has a hobby in growing delphiniums. 
He has about 300 blooming in his garden, no 
two being alike. They range in color from 
white to all shades of blue and violet. He gets 
his seeds from leading English and American 
growers and starts some in winter in a ther- 
mometrically-controlled hotbed which he con- 
structed himself. 


Through the will of Albert Barnett, pioneeer 
lumberman in McCook, Neb., who died in 
Omaha June 1, the Y. M. C. A. in McCook 
will receive $40,000, and the Memorial Metho- 
dist Church, which was built by Mr. Barnett 
in memory of his mother, will get $20,000. In 
addition to other bequests, generous sums were 
left to all the employees of his lumber yards, 
and $500 each to his business associates. 


Henry Reed Carter, retail lumber dealer of 
Jonesdale, Wis., recently completed fifty years 


of service as agent-operator for the Illinois, 


Central System, and plans to travel extensively. 
Mr. Carter, who is seventy-one, has never been 
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out of Wisconsin or Illinois, He is of the opin- 
ion that trips to California and England should 
be quite interesting after living so long in 
Jonesdale which has a population of less than 
150. 

A new lumber and building material business 
has been opened at 318 North Scott Street, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., by John T. Abbott, who 
has been associated with the -C. D. Shamburger 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) in that city for twelve years. 
The new firm’s stock will include paint, build- 
ers’ hardware, insulation, weather stripping, 
foreign items of lumber, and approved and 
accepted standard brands of domestic lumber. 


Ross Sloniker of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been touring 
the mills in the Appalachian region the past 
week, sizing up their stocks, getting a line on 
prices, and placing some orders. Like some of 
the other Appalachian operators, Mr. Sloniker 
believes that the industry is right on the turn 
upward, and is expecting an active demand at 
considerably better prices in the very near 
future. 

Corydon Wagner, vice president and treas- 
urer of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
and widely known Pacific Northwest golfer, is 
playing a prominent part in handling arrange- 
ment details for the first annual Tacoma Open 
Golf Tournament to be held in Tacoma, July 
25. A total of 115 Pacific Northwest golf 
clubs have been invited to participate in the 
event, which is one of the most pretentious 
golfing events scheduled for the Pacific North- 
west this summer. 

A. E. Christian, head of the Christian Lum- 
ber Co., Monticello, Ky., is not only an active 
operator in Appalachian hardwoods, but has a 
flourishing moving picture business on the side. 
Mr. Christian owns and operates the Wayne 
theater in Monticello, and has found the moving 
picture business more profitable than the lum- 
ber end in the past several months. His lumber 
office is in the same building as the theater, 
which enables him to keep both lines under 
close personal supervision, 


The Corley Manufacturing Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., well known manufacturer of saw- 
mill machinery, has announced the opening of 
an office in the Pacific Northwest, at 419 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Seattle, Wash., with 
C. E. Higgins in charge as district sales repre- 
sentative for the Northwest. Mr. Higgins is 
well and favorably known in that_ section, 
having been connected with the sawmill indus- 
try in the Northwest for many years, and is 
well equipped to introduce in that territory the 
products of this old established eastern concern, 


J. Frank McSwain, who celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday April 18, has been an em- 
ployee of the R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co., 
retail lumber firm of Newnan, Ga., for the past 
sixty-two years, and he is still going strong. 
Known as “Uncle Mac,” he was recently given 
a gold medal by fellow workers for his service 
and work for them and in their behalf. When 
interviewed, he said: “You didn’t come here to 
see an old man, did you? Well, you won't. 
I'm not old. I’m just ninety years young. 
And I’m not thinking of retiring. All this 
business of a man being through at sixty-five 


is a lot of bunk. I may get tired, but I’m not 
retiring.” 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


Mars_e Fautts, TeEx.—Elmo Riddell has been 
named manager of the local unit of the W. F. 
& J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. 


Tanoka, Tex.—Homer St. Clair, manager of 
the local branch of the Cicero Smith Lumber 
Co., has been promoted to the managership 
of the concern’s yard in Lamesa effective 
July 1. 

Goose CrEEK, Tex.—I. C, Albright has been 
hired as assistant manager of the Lone Star 
Lumber Co. in this city. 


_ SARGENT, Nee.—William R. Kidder has re- 
signed effective July 1 from the managership of 
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tlie local unit of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. of Nebraska after filling the position over 
sixteen years. Loy Hersh of Denver has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Kidder. 


PitrsriELD, ILL.—Duke Bugg has left his job 
as manager of the Alexander Lumber Co. yard 
here following his purchase of a yard in Win- 
chester. Mr. McCallister of Galesburg is the 
new local manager. 


Ryan, Oxia.—Carl Long has become man- 
ager of the Antrium Lumber Co. in this town, 
succeeding L. R. Coppick, whose declining 
health forced him to retire. 

GLENWoop, Minn.—John Olson, for many 
years manager of the Lampert Lumber Co. 
here, has resigned. The position has been filled 
by Milton Stubben, who has worked for the 
same lumber company five years, 


ANACORTES, WASH.—Upon the resignation of 
George A. Anderson from the managership of 
the Corbett Shingle Mill of which he is part 
owner, A. J. Pekaskey, formerly of Mill City, 
Ore., was chosen to fill the position. 





Heads Insurance Company; with 
Organization Thirty Years 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 27—Herman J. 
Pelstring, who started as an office boy with the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. thirty years ago, was recently elected 
president and manager of the company, succeed- 
ing the late Justin Pe- 
ters. Mr. Pelstring was 
secretary and assistant 
manager under Mr. Pe- 
ters. At the annual 
meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. of Illinois in May, 





H. J. PELSTRING, 
Philadelphia; 
Heads Mutual Co. 





he was elected a mem- 
ber of the advisory 
board. Mr. Pelstring is 
also a director of the 
Glen Cove Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co.; Lumber 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Boston; the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Federa- 
tion; chairman of the promotion committee and 
executive committee of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania; advertising manager of 
the Associated Lumber Mutuals; secretary of 
the Mutual Insurance Bureau and the Eastern 
Adjustment Bureau; and national councillor of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 





Kansas Lumberman Candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor 


LAWRENCE, KAN., June 27.—Senator C. E. 
Friend, long a retail lumberman. operating a 
line of yards with headquarters here, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the office of Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Kansas. Carl E. Friend, 
who has been engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ness for nearly fifty years, is well known 
throughout the Southwest and his many friends, 
particularly in his home State, will welcome the 
opportunity to approve his record of service. 
As the Republican candidate, he stands out as 
an ardent worker for the betterment of the State 
and public school systems, and has constantly 
carried forward the idea that the machinery 
of the Kansas legislative groups should be 
directed along practical business lines. Prior 
to his election as a senator, he served as a 
member of the legislature for two regular ses- 
sions and one special session. His successful 
business experience gained recognition in both 
the legislature and the senate, and he has served 
as a member of many of the more important 
committees. 
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Chicago Retail Yard Suffers $10,000 


Loss by Fire 

The retail lumber yard of A. H. McGrew at 
6358 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, suffered a 
$10,000 loss from fire the afternoon of June 9. 
The blaze started from rubbish at the rear 
of the yard, and spread to a shed stocked with 
lumber and insulation. The structure, measur- 
ing 160x24 feet, was practically destroyed, as 
were its contents. There was no damage to 
the building in which offices are located. 

Mr. McGrew informed the American LuM- 
BERMAN that he intends to replace the shed 
with a new one as soon as an adjustment is 
made with the insurance company. 





Lumber Company's Interests 
Change Hands 


Mason, Micu., June 27.—A change in the 
personnel of the Mickelson-Baker Lumber Co. 
of this place, due to the death of J. N. Baker, 
president and manager, and the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Baker, has been announced by W. S. 
Coon, secretary-treasurer. The interests of 
Mrs. Baker are being taken over by Harvey T. 
Woodfield and John R. Woodfield of the Hart- 
wick-Woodfield Co., Jackson, Mich. The offi- 
cers are: 

President—Harvey T. Woodfield. 

Vice President—John R. Woodfield. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. S. Coon. 


The above officers likewise constitute the 
Board of Directors. 





Mill Cancels Suspension Order 


Hogu1AM, WAsH., June 25.—Some sunshine 
was cast upon a rather gloomy lumber outlook 
when the Polson Mill Co. this week cancelled 
a previous order that the plant would suspend 
operations immediately. Manager George L. 
Pauze announced that the mill would continue 
production indefinitely. Additional business was 
credited for the decision to keep on operating, 
he said. 


Golden Wedding Anniversary 
Observed by Lumberman 


CINCINNATI, June 27.—Charles F. Shiels, 
president and founder of Charles F. Shiels & 
Co. (Inc.), hardwood wholesalers, celebrated 
his golden wedding anniversary, June 21, at his 
residence in Price Hill, this city. Low Mass 
was read by his son, Rev. W. E. Shiels, S. J., 
at the Holy Family Church, Price Hill, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Shiels were married. Father 
Shiels is professor of history at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. Following the Mass which 
was celebrated in the presence of* their seven 
children and seven grandchildren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shiels were guests at a breakfast in their resi- 
dence. In the evening there was a reception 
which was attended by numbers of Mr. Shiels 
associates in the lumber business. He received 
greetings and felicitations, also, from the mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, of 
which he had been a member for thirty-five 
years and which he had served as president and 
director. 








Enlarge Directorate to Secure Public 
Representation, Viewpoint 


New York, N. Y., June 27.—With the ob- 
jective of facilitating acquaintanceship and mu- 
tual understanding between the Johns-Manville 
Corp. and the public, directors of the organiza- 
tion announced June 20 that a policy had been 
adopted to widen the board’s membership to in- 
clude not only stockholders’ interests but direct 
representation for the views of the general pub- 
lic. Lewis H. Brown, president, stated that Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teaching, 
had been elected a director to serve as inter- 
preter of the public viewpoint, in order to adapt 
the corporation’s policies to modern trends of 
broadened social responsibility of business and 
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industry. Dr. Jessup was successively superin- 
tendent of schools in various Indiana towns, 
dean of the school of education at the University 
of Indiana and Iowa State University, and from 
1916 until 1934, president of the latter institu- 
tion. He has headed the Carnegie Foundation 
for the past four years. 





Tacoman Fetes Three Brothers 


Tacoma, WASH., June 25.—Gustave Hem- 
ness, widely known Tacoma lumber inspector, 
was host to his three brothers here yesterday 
at the first family reunion of the brothers since 
the eldest, Olaf, 62, left the old family home 
in’ Skudesneshaven, Norway, nearly fifty years 
ago. The four Hemness brothers came here 
officially for the annual convention of the Sons 
and Daughters of Norway, but in reality the 
family reunion was the lodestone that drew 
them to Tacoma, they said. In addition to 
Gustave and Olaf, the quartet include A. L. 


and Jens. Olaf and A. L. are salesmen from 
Story City, lowa. Jens now lives in Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 





Lumber Manufacturer Reports 
Increase in Demand 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 27.—An appreciable 
increase in demand, particularly from the furni- 
ture trade, is reported by Ed Vestal, president 
of the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co. of 
this city. He is convinced that the lumber in- 
dustry is facing a greatly improved outlook. 

The appointment of P. G. Vestal as manager 
of the company’s mills in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, with headquarters at Clayton, La., to 
which point he was transferred from Arkansas 
City, Ark., is announced. He is a son of Park 
Vestal, and was located in Arkansas City six 
years as mill manager and under the new 
arrangement will be in charge of both mills. 
G. A. Payne will have immediate charge of 
the operation at Arkansas City as assistant 
manager. 





Lumber Manufacturer Retires, Due 
to High Taxes 


Akron, INp., June 27.—D. A. Pike has an- 
nounced that he is retiring from the business 
of manufacturing hardwood lumber following 
the destruction of his mill here recently. The 
$30,000 loss was covered by insurance. 

Excessive taxation was given as one of the 
chief reasons for his retirement from the in- 
dustry by Mr. Pike. He said that his tax to 
the government alone last year was $7,200. 





Gets Important Traffic Post 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, June 27.—Theodore Davis, 
manager of the Lumber Traffic Bureau for 
many years and more recently agent here for 
the Nelson Steamship Line, was appointed 
June 13 as general agent in this territory of 
the Southgate-Nelson Corp. of Norfolk, man- 
agers of the American Hampton Roads Line, 
the Yankee Line, and the Oreole Line with 
weekly sailings from Atlantic coast ports to 
Havre, London, Hamburg, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Belfast and Glasgow. Mr. Davis, 
well known in transportation circles, was one 
time president of the Cincinnati Traffic Club, 
-_ a of the Ohio Valley Transportation 

oard. 





Louisiana Longleaf Sawmill Opera- 
tion to Continue Intact 


ZIMMERMAN, LA., June 27.—The will of J. A. 
Bentley, co-founder and president of the J. A. 
Bentley Lumber Co., here, who died June 9, 
stipulated that the company should continue its 
operations intact for a period of at least ten 
years. J. W. Beasley, administrator for the 
estate of J. W. Zimmerman, Mr. Bentley’s part- 
ner in many sawmill enterprises, has been named 
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administrator of the Bentley estate, and no 
changes in the personnel of the company are 
contemplated. M. F. Michal is general man- 
ager and J. W. McKee is sales manager. 

The company specializes in the manufacture 
of virgin Calcasieu longleaf yellow pine tim- 
bers and air-dried, Lignasan-dipped dimension, 
and also manufactures an appreciable amount of 
lath. The company, established in 1895, has a 
daily production of from 65,000 to 90,000 feet 
of longleaf. Sufficient virgin timber is avail- 
able for full time operation for many years to 
come. 





New England Tourists Are Promised 
Pleasant Surprise 


PorTLAND, CONN., June 27.—John C. Barry, 
president and treasurer of the Strong & Hale 
Lumber Co., (Inc.), here, and a former presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, predicts that Connecticut will be- 
come, more than ever, the pleasurable “Gate- 
way to New England” on August 6, with the 
opening of the new $3,500,000 Middletown- 
Portland highway bridge over the Connecticut 
river. Situated almost directly in the geograph- 
ical center of the State, on the shortest route 
between New York and Boston, and connecting 
with many other main State highways, the new 
span stands 100 feet above the water. Including 
the approaches, it is 3,420 feet long. Its con- 
venience for motorists traveling through New 
England cannot be minimized. 





Buys Machinery Company 


ABERDEEN, WASH.. June 25.—Herbert Whit- 
cher of Hoquiam, Wash., for the past nineteen 
years a salesman for Grays Harbor equipment 
concerns, this week purchased the Sawyer Ma- 
chinery Co. here, from Lester Sawyer. Mr. 
Whitcher, who is a former Hoquiam city coun- 
cilman, is widely known among Grays Harbor 
lumbermen. He announced that he will change 
the name of the firm to the Whitcher Machin- 
ery Co. and will add logging supplies to the 
machinery and equipment formerly carried hv 
the concern. Mr. Sawyer announced that he will 
move to Tacoma, where he will operate an 
equipment business. 





Works Out Tables for Estimat- 
ing Stacked Wood 


A timber operator at Bondville, Vermont, 
Bert E. Heath, has worked out a set of tables 
for figuring cordage of pulpwood or other 
cordwood in stacks. That there is a demand 
for such tables is shown by the prompt re- 
sponse of many operators who have been ap- 
proached on the question by the compiler. Mr. 
Heath plans to publish these tables, comprising 
volumes in cubic feet and cords for wood piles 
of from 1 to 100 feet in length and three inches 
to 11 feet in height. Allowance is made for 
cull, undersized and defective and short length 
sticks. The cordage estimate is based on a 
converting factor of 128 cubic feet. Mr. Heath 
claims his method of estimating to be more ac- 
curate and a great time saver over the ordinary 
way of figuring pulpwood. 

Expressions of interest and approval have 
been received from many practical woodsmen 
who have examined the tables: “Should you 
make books of these tables, I will be glad to 
buy a dozen of them,” said Edward LaCroix, 
president of the Madawaska Co., and a mem- 
ber of the Forest Service has spoken for copies. 
Woods Manager G. N. Ostrander, of Finch, 
Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., says “These 
tables would be of service to our men in meas- 
uring 4-ft. stacked wood in the woods. We 
will be very glad to subscribe for five copies 
of the book whenever it is published.” It is 
proposed to sell the tables at $1.50 a set and 
Mr. Heath hopes to be ready to market them 
in August. 
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Hymeneal 


CALDWELL-WILL—Miss Leona Iola Will, 
Sabina, Ohio, and O. C. Caldwell, co-owner 
and manager of the Lisbon Lumber Co., 
Lisbon, Ohio, were married June 20 at Lisbon. 
The bride, a graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Columbia University, New York City, 
is well known as a lecturer and instructor 
in dramatics. Mr. Caldwell is president of 
the. Lisbon school board. 


INGVOLDSTAD - McCLANNAHAN — Miss 
Beth McClannahan of Decorah, Iowa and 
Carsten Ingvoldstad were married recently 
in Chicago. They will reside at Long Lake, 
Ill., where Mr. Ingvoldstad is manager of 
the Long Lake Lumber Co. 


COOK-TODD—Miss Sara Frances Todd. for- 
merly of Sidney, Iowa, and Roscoe L. Cook, 
Seneca, Ore., were recently united in mar- 
riage. Mr. Cook is manager of the Hines 
Lumber Co. operation at Seneca. 


FOWLER-BASLEY—Mrs. Frederick Robert 
Basley, widow of F. R. Basley, who until his 
death in 1931 operated retail yards in New- 
tonville and Waltham, Mass., was married 
June 20 to Dr. Arthur Thomas Fowler, pastor 
of the First Baptist-Church, North Adams, 
Mass. The couple sailed for England on the 
Queen Mary and Dr. Fowler will preach dur- 
ing July and August in Glasgow and London, 
to return to the United States September 1. 
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WRITE TODAY for full 

details of our 5-DAY 

FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


LINCOLN SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY CO. 

242 W. Grand Ave. , 

CHICAGO, - ILL. 
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Here’s What's New-- 


New Catalog Shows Complete Line 
of Shingles, Roofings 


The new catalog of the Barber Asphalt Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., describes the company’s line 
of asphalt shingles, roofings, sidings, floorings, 
waterproofing materials and protective products. 
Printed in four-color process it is a suitable 
size for filing. Thirty-six pages are devoted to 


The 





information about the Barber line and twenty 
pages give detailed information about specific 
products. One of the outstanding features is a 
description of the Weathermeter, a device 
which is recognized as one of the most reliable 
means of producing conditions which parallel 
extreme weather conditions to which a roof is 
exposed. The catalog is available on request 
from the manufacturer. 


Floor Seal Designed to Penetrate 
and Protect Floor and Finish 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has announced its product, 
American Pentra-Seal, a floor finish, which, 
according to the manufac- 
turer, seals and impregnates 
the floor against grit and 
harmful traffic. It is suited 
for finishing maple as well 
as oak floors, and has 
passed tests and has the ap- 
proval of the National Oak 
Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Maple 
Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and the 
Masonite Corporation, as a 
floor seal and finish. The 
original application is 
steel-wooled, and stains, 
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cigarette burns or scuffs may be removed by 


steel wooling the damaged area. New coats, 
applied over worn places, blend with the orig- 
inal coat. Complete details may be obtained 
from the company without obligation. 


Booklet Shows Sheet Metal Com- 
pany's Products—Personnel 


The attractive new booklet issued by the 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., traces the 
history of the company’s development, contains 
illustrations of its sheet metal building products, 
and presents pictures of all officers, branch 
managers and the sales staff. The company 
operates plants at. Milwaukee, Canton, Ohio, 


Chicago, Kansas City and LaCrosse, Wis. 
Warehouses are maintained at Atlanta and New 
York City, and sales offices are located in 
Minneapolis, Little Rock, Dallas, Denver, 
Washington, D. C., and Boston. Dealers may 
obtain a copy of the products and personnel 
booklet from the company. 


To Show Color Moving Picture on 
Paint and Varnish Manufacture 


Vitaphone Shorts, 321 West 44th St, New 
York, N. Y., recently completed “shooting” a 
non-commercial, scientific movie in color at the 
Sherwin-Williams paint plant, Newark, N. J. 
The film, sponsored by Mechanics IIlustrated, 
will be released in July to more than 8,000 thea- 
ters. Lumber and building material dealers, 
painters and others interested in seeing how 
paint and varnish are made, plus other subjects, 
may secure details on when and where the pic- 
ture will be shown locally by writing to the 
producer. 


New Illustrated Catalog On Platform 
and Special Trucks 


The Fairbanks Co., 393 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., has just issued its new catalog 
(No. 52-35) on platform and special trucks. 
The catalog will be sent free to any lumber and 
building material dealer requesting it. The 
correct catalog number should accompany the 
request to insure prompt mailing. Fifty pages 
in the catalog are devoted to illustrations and 
specifications of trucks suitable for all platform 
as well as special uses. The Fairbanks’ Com- 
mander line of platform trucks is constructed 
with well-seasoned hardwood platforms and 
steel frames. 


Pocket Size "Quiz Book" Gives 
Answers on Cold Water Paint 


The Reardon Co., 2200 N. Second St., St. 
Louis, *io., has just announced the publication 
of a pocket size “Quiz Book” on the uses of 
the company’s cold water paints. The infor- 
mation contained in the volume is based on 
actual experience on the job. Indexed by tabs, 
each section gives the uses, application, and 
capacity of each Reardon product. Full, illus- 
trated directions are given for preparing sur- 
faces, mixing and working. The various Gov- 
ernment specifications met by the individual 
product and architect’s short form specifications 
are supplied for ready reference. Any retail 
paint salesman of a lumber and building mate- 
rial company or a jobber’s salesman, handling 


Quiz 800K 
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the Reardon line, may obtain a copy of the 
book, with his name on the front cover, by 
writing to the Reardon Co., and mentioning the 
name of his company. 


New Compound Wood Flooring Is 
Easily Installed 


The Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., 208 
West Washington St., Chicago, recently de- 
veloped a compound wood flooring which is 
furnished with %-inch Orham elm veneer face 
on a 12-inch width plank, six and eight feet 
long. Low first cost, low installation cost and 
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ease of installation are features announced by 
the manufacturer. The laminated flooring is 
made in a %-inch thickness and is suitable for 
low cost housing, offices and stores as well as 
for private homes. It may be laid over any 
type of wood under-flooring or can be put down 
in mastic. A tongue and groove arrangement 
permits the carpenter to toe-nail the material 
to the sub-floor. A new type of tongue per- 
mits rapid nailing. The ends of the planks are 
grooved so that a %4-inch metal strip can be 
inserted to form a spline which eliminates the 
need for face nailing at any point. To provide 
a six-inch planking effect, the 12-inch boards 
are chamferred and the edges are slightly bev- 
eled. Complete details are available from the 
manufacturer. 


Booklet Shows Application of Cop- 


per Shields for Termite Control 

The Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., recent- 
ly announced publication ofa booklet, “Termite 
Protection With Copper Shields.” ‘It carries 
A. I. A. File No. 19-A-34, The handbook 
shows the proper application of sheet copper 
for termite protection and control. It has 
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among other features a number of drawings 
showing how to properly shield various types 
of buildings with copper. Lumber and building 
material dealers may secure a copy on applica- 
tion to the association. 


Double-Hung Window Unit Offers 
Many New Features 


Bayport, MINN.. June 27.—The Andersen 
Corp., here, has announced a new Narroline, 
complete double-hung window unit, which, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, offers many new 
and worthwhile features. Foremost of these new 
features are the Silver Seal weatherstrips, 
patent pending, which are made of aluminum 
alloy, electro-chemically treated to give a per- 
manently lubricated, glass-like surface. Weath- 
ertightness and easy sash operation are cited as 
the effect of the duplex principle. The sash is 
1%4 inches thick and there is no exposed end 
wood on the bottom rail. It is glazed with 
“SSA” glass, bedded in putty. Flat weight 
counter-balancing, one flat weight with, pulley 
wheel, eliminates waste space and permits nar- 
row mullions and trim. 


The sash are completely fitted and ready to 
install with check and bottom rail weatherstrips 
applied. Slide and head weatherstrips are fur- 
nished ready to slip in place without crimping. 
Lumber and building material dealers will also 
furnish the new Andersen Narroline windows 
completely assembled and ready for quick in- 
stallation, 

The frame and window are protected against 
moisture, termites and decay. All Narroline 
units are given a three-minute processing with 
pentachlorophenol preservative. Dealers may ob- 
tain sectional models of the Narroline from the 
manufacturer. 





Top—Section through jamb showing duplex action 
of weatherstripping. One piece, wide blind stop 
affords weather-tight joining between frame and 
wall. Center—Section Through check rail showing 
three-piece weatherstrip with concealed nailing 


and spring leaf metal-to-metal contact. Bottom— 

Section through bottom rail showing fold back 

spring leaf weatherstrip. It is self-cleaning, self- 
adjusting and out of sight when sash is open 
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New Product Converts Roofs Into 
Open Air Playgrounds 


Promenade Traffic Top, a new product of the 
Celotex Corp., 919 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, may be used on flat roofs to convert them 
into open air playgrounds, roof gardens and re- 
creational areas for sun bathers. The roof coat- 
ing, supplied in black, green or red, is made of 
cane fiber impregnated with asphalt and pro- 
vides a resilient, non-slippery wearing surface. 
Details are available from the manufacturer. 


Window Conditioning Campaign 
Started by Glass Manufacturer 


ToLEepo, OuI0, June 27.—A broad advertising 
program to focus attention upon insulation of 
homes through “window conditioning” by means 
of double glass is being launched immediately 
by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., here. 
Designed primarily to educate the public to the 
many advantages of window conditioning, the 
campaign will be conducted in such a way as 
to be of direct benefit to the lumber and build- 
ing material industry. It will stress the fact 
that one of the most important forms of home 
insulation is double glazing of windows and 
doors by one method or another. 

“It is highly important to remember that 
the benefit to be derived by the lumber and 
building material industry from this pro- 
gram does not depend on new construction 
alone,” said John D. Biggers, president of 
the company “as there are 12,000,000 homes 
in the United States with central heating 
plants and these represent an immediate 
market for window conditioning.” 

In directing attention to window condi- 
tioning, Libbey-Owens-Ford will specifically 
promote the interests of lumber dealers. Such 
phrases as “See Your Lumber Dealer,” and 
other specialized copy, will be given prominence 
in all advertisements and supporting literature, 
so as to give the dealer every merchandising 
advantage. 

Research findings and recommendations of 
experts in various parts of the country will be 
published. These data form the basis for many 
selling arguments which have been prepared. 
In addition, the campaign will feature such 
helpful hints as the fact that window condition- 
ing may be financed under FHA without down 
payment. It is significant that the company 
does not contemplate a brief program but 
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rather a campaign of carefully scheduled ac- 
tivities designed to build up interest over an 
extended period. 


Modern Design and Construction 


Featured in Band Saws 


The Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis., recently announced a new 14- and 16-inch 
band saw of modern design and “big-machine 
construction,” supplementing the company’s 
“W” line for use in homes, schools and light 
industry. The saw is available as a bench or 
floor type model with either belted motor or 





belt drive. The frame is cast in one piece and 
the table tilts 45 degrees right and 5 degrees 
left at the cutting line. Top and bottom guides 
are readily accessible, and adjustments can be 
made easily. Full details may be had from the 
company. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











The John Spry Lumber Co. is 
again spreading itself. It has 
leased 800 feet of the old Mich- 
igan Lumber Co. frontage on 
Ashland Avenue, and has 
moved its offices to the old of- 
fice of that retired company. 
The Spry yard now comprises 
1,600 feet on Ashland. 


(From a writeup of Orange, 
Tex.)—The manufacturers at 
Orange, Tex., are D. R. Win- 
gate, Alexander. Gilmer, Lutch- 
er & Moore, John McKinnon 
and Bancroft & Sons. Lutcher 
and Moore came from Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in the spring of 
1880 and built the mill now in 
use. * * * As an example of 
their push and energy, a few 
years ago they decided to use 
horses in the woods instead of 
oxen, and much: against their 
neighbors’ advice, bought the 
finest horses that could be 





found in the northern market. 
* * * They own a stand of 
enough pine to last at least ten 
years. Their mill is in one of 
the best localities on the Sa- 
bine. * * * Their 1887 cut was 
about 30,000,000 feet. 


Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, 
Rock Island, Ill., have bought 
the old Renwick, Shaw & Cros- 
sett sawmill which has been idle 
for three years. The Rock 
Island Lumber Co.’s two mills 
will be forced to remain idle 
because of injury to the Gov- 
ernment dam which prevents 
getting rafts in safely. 


The jams in the Chippewa 
and the Menominee have been 
running a neck-and-neck race 
for supremacy in point of size. 
The aggregation of logs on the 
former river is 15 miles long, 





six miles wide in some places, 
and sometimes piled up to a 
depth of 40 feet, with at least 
500,000,000 feet in it and is 
constantly growing. But the 
Menominee River jam, eight 
miles above Menominee, has 
been estimated to contain 550,- 
000,000 feet and is believed to 
be the longest jam on record. 
zs * 8 


During one of the late wild 
nights B. F. Ferguson lay 
awake thinking about the six- 
teen vessels loaded with lumber 
that his house, the South 
Branch Lumber Co., had afloat 
on the lakes. He did not worry 
about wrecks with millions of 
feet of lumber scattered along 
hundreds of miles of coast; he 
simply wondered where he 
would pick up enough lumber 
to meet the loss should half a 
dozen boats go ashore or a 
dozen deck loads go overboard. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 


made in the period June 14-20, but, where 


New Orleans, 


La., for sales 
prices for this 


period were not available, 


prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 





West East West East West DBDast West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flovring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Sho. tleaf 
Lengths 10-20 Boards, 10-20’ Dimension 
a ee Inch thick Pe iS an oo67 17:89 ioe 14 18.77 15.71 
re neh thick— 1x 1 4 s t . ‘ 
er eS St a... 52.10 49.5911x12 ..... 55.48 56.63]16 ....... 19.18 16.73 
: .. 9832.25 387.5016 ........ 51. 9.31 
— 2 2. Senbsabas et 50:33 No. 2 Fencing & Cm | 2x6 
1x3 flat OO Gelrsete 57.78 57.55| Standard Lengths |12 & 14 .. 14.65 14.91 
grain— | tats 54.75 58.75) 144 13.75 14.48/28 coco 15.30 16.72 
B&better.. 41.05. 36.35 12 weeeeee 74.65 71.75)1x6 11211) 15.74 15.19] 2x8 
° oi. 
ate rt ‘015&6-4 thick— 12 & 14 16.33 15.50 
No. 2 aS 6 4... eee el eee PF ......- 17.51 15.90 
pene oy. sie ent’: ie Eileen paz 
F Ont. o¢. eo) |} eee 25 -33] Shortl’f— 12 & 14 19.42 16.17 
No. 1, Sht. 40.94 46.00 cx —_— 16.69 15.82 eal 18.54 17.91 
1x4 flat oT) epee 17.18 16. 
grain— Inch thick— 1x12 23.69 18.71] 2*2° S 
B&better. . 40.71 39.98 © saves 46.67 43.13 12 & 14 17.94 ecee 
No. vcee WEEE GREE cccccese 46.00 .... we. 8 Dencios. 16 ..ceoce 20.34 18.00 
No. : 16.72 17.37 8 eeeeeeeos 49.00 43.00 Standard Lengths 
1x5&10 ... 55.00 .... 
. BAe 75.75 pune: i ae oa By No. 3 Dimension, 
aatetelate 10. ° Random Length 
ee Rough Finish ixé CM’ 1. 11.04 11.60 
14x4— 10-20’ Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
ey B&better— No. 3 Shiplap and 
B&better.. 33.63 ....JiInch thick— Boards, Standard Bx6 ..ccee 12.94 10.67 
% x4— 4 *46.75 Lengths ne 6600 eH 14.00 10.00 
B&better.. 33.01 39.33/8 <s----55 4600 202s luxe... 1947 280015013 °°°"° ines anes 
oe pee | Reteees 49.00 43.00]1x10 ..... — ee hC ’ . 
é. 1x5&10 55.00 sect /ooerns 13.41 12.04 
wTrYyYt: -fo 
Partition, Standard Timbers, 20 & Under, 
Lengths oa -” = No. 1 
% x4&6— > oot ai i, wine Longleaf— 
B&t “ee 0.00 ....]12 . 21. ' tat? #95. 
Gbetter.. *45.00 5&10 ete yeegee 32°33 21.09) **°88 - 35.00 °25.00 
O sacnees 85.00 82.50] ox6 Shortleaf— 
yr Foren —— 12 & 14... 18.80 18.85)3x4@4x4 . 26.68 24.25 
engths, 1x6” Casing, Base & Jamb/16 ....... 19.76 18.71} 4x6—8x8 . 21.80 19.31 
No. 117— 10-20’ 2x8 - 13&4x10 .. 30.50 24.50 
B&better.. 36.19 ... B&better, 12 & 14 20.63 19.31]}5x10-10x10 25. z= tees 
No. 1 .... 35.51 35.00}ix4 ...... 61.18 61.25]16 ....... 21.58 20.32)3&4x12 ... 39.22... 
No. 116— 1x6&8" 11 6025 S816 2x10 Bxi2-12xi8 - °36.71 
: 1x5&10 .. 63.00 64.25/12 ....... 31.11 29.19 
B&better.. 44.12 *45.50 14 3166 29:13 
No. +++- 41.38 39.00 * > Tidariailaacin 4 % Plaster Lath 
Assorted patterns— |N® 1 Fencing, 10-20 a ieee ae ae %x1%4", 
B&better.. 41.14 *40.42]1x4 ...... 38.44 40.11]12 & 14 34.34 30.25|No.1..... 4.19 4.15 
No. 1 .... 40.83 38.84l1x6 ...... 40.08 42.10]16 ....... 35.30 29.00] No. 2 3.20 2.65 








CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended June 21: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&btr. Com. Com. 
_: Serre cer $39.85 $35.20 $23.25 
ME “adeeesecebeebun 38.45 32.95 21.15 
Ceiling 
Ee ae ih ae $22.30 $20.75 $13.90 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Br odes Kees $45.55 See stveaecees $50.85 
(eases 43.70 ry 63.15 
a ae 44.10 PD cg ace oe e-vie 65.45 
Bel ‘wed nieexkes 44.30 5/4x12 74.15 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 

DES covieseousveens $36.75 $19.05 ~— 
 . ee 38.15 17.05 $14.20 
Ok er ere ey 37.25 18.80 14.75 
§ a ae ae 37.10 18.45 14.35 
err 42.40 19.75 14.80 
SES Sees ee 56.00 25.25 14.30 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

eer err. $18.40 BP CN éese canes $16.85 
DEE ac dep oul eue 15.75 SS eee 16.75 
My SekKenwenes 16.65 pi. a 21.05 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 

Ee cote cwemeheuts (haath weal $19.60 $21.35 
DRL £000 dese hale nee Mena 18.90 21.10 
tenis nears sawek jeake mwas 20.25 21.25 
DT seRdbeleee sae en gowns slaawere 19.90 22.65 

Er ee en ee 23.50 “e 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
June 13-18, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based 
on specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & war. 
Saar, $60.25 $66.56 $59.25 
EN 265 aaueuawels 44.53 53.89 ones 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Pear errr $36.51 $21.60 
a Ee eee ie 33.75 20.38 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
cS Se eee $22.90 $17.56 
a ee ere reer 8 26.23 1 
BPO Sy A ie - SOs bh nenhewes cveeeeveken $13.62 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SEeLEcts, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war 
| a eee $72.00 iad 


oS a | 
CoMMONS S82 or 4S— 
as on Sterling Standard 





oO. No. 2 No. 
os. : PaO a $36.11 $30.11 $26.69 
ee eee 69.31 40.05 25.88 
Utility oo wig? & . . nn ee $17.13 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Setects, S2 or 4S— &wadr. war. & wdr 
name. le en vawbu $71.76 $66.25 $66.25 
| et 73.28 72.30 71.40 
D Pe ee os 59.00 59.50 58.50 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eee al $42.28 $27.98 wr 
MIE” wile S o4ihin setae en 41.73 26.90 $19.68 
i eR ry 51.75 28.83 ave 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
Bean, Tk. 2. MIS Ward o16 66.40.04 daede $20.37 
Dimension, No. 1. Geer 19.09 
CS Cem, Ge OF Ge BeBe lisccccscecee 18.25 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4RL.. 1.1.1: 34.12 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ae $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $28.00 $19.00 
aaa 65.0 55.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 

ee 70.00 60.00 50.00 34.00 20.00 
Pe eieeket 75.00 65.00 53.00 36.00 21.00 
No.1 No.2 No.8 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
GPE sceweius $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $29.00 $22.00 
ere: 83.00 73.00 66.00 32.00 24.0u 
Oe «xcvoves 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
eee 3.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

SOF. secencds 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00... 

CT ee 108.00 98.00 78.00 61.00... 
3/4 ......-- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00... 

Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, a ; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. : and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 

No.1 No.2 No. 3 

Hard Maple FAS Sel Com Com Cow 
eee $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $34.00 $17.00 
er re 78.00 63.00 53.00 36.00 19.00 
GSE cccvessec 33.00 63.00 66.00 38.00 19.06 
2, ea 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
eee 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
Tee wanseus - 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 

oe - 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00. .... 

Pare éaeeuaas 118.00 aye 81.00 43.00 ... 

.  , ae 118.00 103.00 81.00 438.00 .... 
IESE wcccsccckOaee 148.00  ) errr 

No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FA & Sel Com Co 
| ar aS $49.00 $39.00 27.00 $19.00 
| ee ee 54.00 44.00 29.00 20.00 
ey aanwareae 54.00 44.00 29.00 20.00 
|, SPR 57.00 47.00 32.00 20.00 
ee vsevuseen 6.00 50.00 34.00 A 
Dare sevesees 65.00 55.00 39.00 ae 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS om Com Com 
ees $55.00 $35.00 $20.00 $17.00 
eee 60.00 40.00 22.00 19.00 
4, ee 70.00 48.00 24.00 19.00 
, Sees 75.00 58.00 29.00 22.00 
a eee 85.00 68.00 41.00 
SOG. scauweas 95.00 78.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— AS Com Com Com 
, errr $50.00 $70.00 $50.00 $31.00 $20.00 
SEs 85.00 75.00 56.00 37.00 20.00 
6/4 ...--+-- 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 

SE Sweses -» 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
10/4 ......--103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .. 

12/4 . ---108.00 93.00 82.00 650.00. .... 

16/4 ......-.156.00 146.00 122.00 nee ae 
B/B .ccccccs Gare GAO CEOS: 30.00... 
3/4 ...222-- 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 ... 

No.1 No.2 No.8 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Co Com 
ME dcceebeee -++++$65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
. eee - 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.0 
CLE. cccccccccccccs Gee OF.00 S10 51.06 
BE ceccccivcceces Gee Saee S100 33.0 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., June 25.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


&B Cc D 
Se. ses ctsssnosanaen $36.00 $34.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ee ery pe $25.00 $23.00 $19.00 
Oe re 29.00 28.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106. 00 $27.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 29.00 27.00 23.00 
"Ceiling 
a ee ee $24.00 $22.00 $16.00 
eee 25.00 23.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x13 
No. 1 . - $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $20.50 
ae DB secs  : 00 14.00 14.00 15.50 
me. S ween COO 9.00 9.00 9.00 
No. 1 sane 2 os ee 
i 20 
2 Pee $18. $3 $18. 1%) $18. 50 $20. 060 $1 >. . 
2x 6 " 17.00 17.00 
SS Fa 17.00 17.50. 18:00 18:00 18 
Se 19.00 19.00 19.5 20.00 20.00 
eee ee 20.50 20.50 21. 30 21.50 21.50 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
say lanks 20 feet and shorter and 
sR epee 
12212 0 } Saas 
BOGS GE Ge SO GOOG iin 08s vvcicct ve ceccs ERO 





PAANEIA DO by} 
Progra 


. diets ale ae 


PUA OU othy 


SOs 
Qrrenw 


ak ache, | 
oP 


OTe 
™ 
cree 


1938 


20.00 
20.00 


No.3 


50 «21.50 
faced 


«$17.00 
ee 17.00 
wee 19.00 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended June 27: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain White Oak 
FAS— FAS— 
O/4: seupes 70.50 eee 50.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Oe ieewas 69.00 @72.00 
€/4 sesvern 27.00 @30.50 2) ne 75.00 
S14, iieees 32.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 

Plain Red Gum a4 Dacdecee sere 
No1& SeL— 9. | 8/4 22221140400 
Qrtd. Sap Gum — mes Cem 
FAS— 4/4 KD.. 47.50 

S/S Boece 30.00 @ 34.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 
S/4 sates 38.00 7, PRR 19.00 
C7®: wiwaam 39.00 SS errr 28.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— 
Ve are 19.50 @ 26.00 -. are 15.00 
; ; tenes : ¥: = Mixed Oak 
8/4 11152124.50@30.00 ee 10.00 
Plain Sap Gum No. 3 B Com.— 
pia. © 8 Ee Sears 10.00 
+ eee 24.00 | Sound Wormy— 
4/4 ......25.00@27.50 | 9/4 --+--- 8.75 
S/S «éaens 27.50 @ 28.25 Plain Poplar 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 Com.— 
S78 cuwens 16.00 6 Lee 26.75 
a Bere 19.50 @ 20.50 No. 2A Com— 
5/4 ....--19.25@23.75 DEO Aweawds 16.00@16.50 
S/S Aacseam 23.75 @ 24.50 Beech 
Qrtd. Black Gum FAS— 
FAS— SOG esa-sine 29.00 
eat eta 28.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 
No. 1 @ @ei— . 4s SFE acceae 9.00 
es Set 18.50 @ 20.50 No. 2 Com 
B/S. vasties FO.08 1 SFE cavcces 9.00 
Plain Black Gum Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— +? er wai 
$76 45409 15.75@17.00 | 4/# «++++> 7.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo FA Basswood 
FAS— 
BME cahret 30.00 | 4/4 «+... 48.75 
iY alates 31.00 | No. 1 & Sel— 
8 Benge: 32.50 | 4/4 «e+. 29.75 
8/4 ......29.50@33.00 Qrtd. Sycamore 
Tf ee 36.50 sS— 
No. 1 & Sel.— eee 33.00 
SFO. sauces 21.50 @ 22.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
30/¢ ccc 26.50 i. er ee 23.00 
Plain Tupelo FAS Willow 
FAS— ma 
OE ncoccs 24.75 | 4/4 «...-. 40.75 
Sf See 24.75 5/4 rt. 43.25 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
a oceud 15.25 | 4/4 «+++. 29.50 
BLS oicwex 16.75 No. 1 ya 
’ oO. el._— 
Qrtd. White Oak 1 Fina i 23.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 5 ee 26.00 
tenes 45.00 | No. 2 Com.— : 
Qrtd. Red Oak it ee 16.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Hackberry 
4/4 $28 .. 31.00 Logrun .. 17.50 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. 
in Wisconsin: . s f. o. b. delivery points 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, Sis or S1S1E: 


: 8 12&14’ 16" 
1 OF mintwns winieeis $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
OB © cceckucetsodes 31.00 32.00 33.50 
0 FF cpwsscnceanstn 32.00 33.00 34.50 
EE svbesannnestes 33.50 34.50 36.00 
1x13” °°... +e eaians 34.50 35.50 37.00 

For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 


cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shipla 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75 iat 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or $48: 


ee 8’ 10,12&14’ — 16° 
We disacsiakond $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 
Le pererearee> 31.50 31.50 32.50 
MO se she nisnwaes 32.50 32.50 33.50 
RE oc sacrennawan 33.50 34.50 35.50 
gO NY DIET 34.50 35.50 36.50 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash. June 27.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
De he ates Uaioe Abr e ame 4.00-4.20 
a naka" "SE I Aaa ea Doma ek 6 +O 
ss ers She a eae GR pe Sanat Me ON 2.10-2.20 
Perfections: 
he SSP I Uo ei aes ib bole oscdul a Seiden 3.25-3.35 
2-18” SENT: de sine, bora atnie ena mile Foca re 
| UR iiecdepedaeringy 5c 1.85-1.95 
XXXXX: 
Bo We MERE, waa eC oa diated ncaleseunee 2.85-2.90 
SH WE Avie oe tv cack coaSntie +3 30-240 
PLS” GUE 5 ve swanics ak nik ee 1.75-1.85 





American flumberman 
Lumber Market Review 


More active demand, heavier inquiry 
and stiffening of quotations are reported 
from practically all softwood markets. 
Improvement in sentiment was decided 
upon announcement of the large Federal 
spending program. Retail stocks are 
small in view of the prospective consump- 
tion, 482 yards in the 9th and 154 yards 
in the 10th Federal Reserve district re- 
porting them respectively 6.8 and 8 per- 
cent less June 1 than on the same date 
last year; and there is good reason to 
believe that they are similarly low 
throughout the country. Mill stocks, on 
the other hand, are beginning to show 
depletion in the wanted items, for ship- 
ments to June 18 were considerably ahead 
of output, which recently has been run- 
ning one-third below the 1937, although 
orders in the two-week period ended that 
date had picked up to 88 percent of 1937, 
against an average of 76 percent of 1937 
for the first 24 weeks of the year. Small, 
non-reporting mills also had been forced 
to curtail by low prices, but it is doubtful 
whether they will be able to pay the rates 
prescribed in the wage-hour law and con- 
tinue in competition. The middle West is 
busy on its large crops, which are ex- 
pected to result in active fall demand. At- 
lantic coast retail sales are brisker, and 
although some recent business has been 
placed with western mills at concessions, 
these are now taking a stronger stand. 
California prospects are regarded as ex- 
cellent, and while consumption is season- 
ally slack, there is brisker inquiry. The 
South reports definite increase in buying, 


June 25. 

with scattered advances in prices. Most 
of the recent market gain has resulted 
from yard buying, but low grades are be- 
ing taken in larger volume by food pack- 
ers. Already there has been some in- 
quiry for the heavy construction items 
that will be needed for Federal-aid proj- 
ects, and demand for these should soon 
become active. The items that have 
moved best are dimension and boards, 
but the improvement should soon spread 
to uppers and finish. Foreign markets 
continue inactive. 

While hardwood buying is still hesi- 
tant, the tone of the market is much 
stronger because of expansion in the in- 
quiry. Retail stocks of furniture, for in- 
stance, are scanty, and factory assort- 
ments of raw material are depleted, while 
expectation of better business because of 
Federal spending is leading both stores 
and factories to prepare for it. Sales of 
flooring have so improved that early price 
advances are predicted. The PWA pro- 
gram is likely to result soon in heavier 
demand for many items, and a large foot- 
age of flooring and trim will be needed 
in the homes being financed by FHA. Re- 
ports indicate that overseas buyers, who 
have been out of the market for a con- 
siderable period, are likely to start re- 
stocking soon to get in ahead of a price 
advance. 





73 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended June 25. 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 8-inch 4-inch 
OU Anas Sm cat ncvanaewur $58.00 $57.00 
TE Sc acwinlots Shc BE in wie ers areata 50.00 49.00 
eR Ee a ae 31.00 30.00 

Flat grain— 
IIE cle xé-ng ru'old wlanrni acetaree $44.00 $43.00 
es Wb Sars 6's. how wuglee Sixes on 39.00 38.00 
sh 25 wie aweeeeWhshn anise Bite 24.00 23.00 

Ceiling & Partition 

‘ B&Better No.1 
Ce: FOE eek chee nodose $34.00 $32.00 
WC TNCIOM, TOE. is sec cc coe cuwes 7.00 42.00 
Boston Partition, {§x4......... 43.00 38.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


I whciire srv-aseness hintaan A eal $38.00 $47.00 
SS Fe i Recs eer 35.00 42.00 
FOO. Vistivennw acta sanuwawdaws 25.00 28.00 

Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


5 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$54.00 $60.00 $54.00 $56.00 $60.00 $78.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 74.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 88.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
bicaue dee satan $60.00 $65.00 $60.00 $62.00 


Casing 
MS in cig div'wlets 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings Discount 
EApCOE. BE. Ob RA TI ca ok coc ons ee nemen 42% 
SE © ooncesteeaueieaeaedhnein oceans 37% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


Boards, S4S, No. 1..$41.00 $39.00 $44.00 $55.00 

or Shiplap No, 2.. 16.50 17.50 17.50 22.00 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No, 2 

$20.00 


Bt TR a6 dient asnae see vemeaeanin $23.00 

each radu as bard hie’! awe ero. e ania 21.00 16.00 
BRAIN sates sans ko sola wm: Sse ricocarenarensconese 22.00 17.00 
MRM ch sium 0104 Mare otatk bc x eenealioaeiene 31.00 21.00 
URED 55-06 0.08 Se Res baka wha eas 35.00 23.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

DEO ko i5 ante Seed A Ie 6 eee eRe onan $4.00 
DED’ cxacdug ec sbeu ees are eokes pase 3.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., June 25.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18-15; No. 3, $11-12. 
Peelers, No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $14; 
$26-28. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8.50-9.00. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 

First Second Third 
BENE. cino-arsneca corns $74.34 $62.17 $47.78 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


lumber logs, 








of origin. 

38x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %x1h” 
Cir, qtd. wht $75.00 $63.00 $68.00 $58.00 
Clr. qtd. red. 62.00 53.00 57.00 58.00 
Sel. qtd. wht. 58.00 47.00 54.00 51.00 
Sel. qtd. red. 57.00 49.00 50.00 52.00 
Clr. pin. wht. 60.00 48.00 56.00 44.00 
Clr. pln. red 57.00 49.00 53.00 44.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 55.00 46.00 47.00 40.00 
Sel. pln. red 53.00 48.00 41.00 41.00 
No. 1 com, wht 46.00 42.00 35.00 31.00 
No. 1 com. red 45.00 43.00 35.00 31.00 
No. 2 common... 34.00 23.00 21.00 15.00 

14%4x2” %x1%” *%x2” 

eee A os -wiaus020.6,0 $70.00 $71.00 a 
2 Sf Sea 68.00 68.00 
Oe ee ero 69.00 64.00 
en. es, Ps oS ose 00 4 see 66.00 64.00 
ee aa 60.00 59.00 
Ce RS cas. 66:0.3 0.54.0 60.00 57.00 
SNE, Ps. WEEGs 0.0.6 6 c.0'0. 0-508 56.00 55.00 
a SO” ae ee 56.00 55.00 
WO. 2 COG, WEE. .cccecces 48.00 43.00 
BO. 2 OOM. We ccceccces 44.00 42.00 was 
No. 3 COMMON, 6... 600002 23.00 18.00 3 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
##-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and f-ineh, $3.50. 
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DR. JOHN G. KREER, 64, technical direc- 
tor of the American Lumber & Treating Co., 
died at Chicago, June 24. A native of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Kreer took a degree of M.A. at 
Northwestern University, followed by a four- 
year course in engineering. After taking his 
doctorate in naval architecture in Germany, 
he became assistant to the chief engineer 
of the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., 
Bremerhaven, and thereafter hull designer 
for Stulcken Sons, Hamburg. Returning to 
America and to Chicago, he became suc- 
cessively master mechanic for the Illinois 
Steel Co.; chief engineer for the Marine Iron 
Works; in charge, construction department, 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son; vice-president, Vier- 
ling Steel Works, and president, General 
Steel Co. Later he was European represen- 
tative of the Interocean Holding Co., of 
Berlin, Chicago and New York. It was at 
the close of the World War, during his 
European stay, that he became interested 
in wood preservatives developed in Germany. 
Returning again to America, Dr. Kreer 
joined with R. M. Morriss and others to form 
the concern which is now the American 
Lumber & Treating Co. During the past 15 
years, Dr. Kreer was active in promoting 
the use of wood preservatives generally, and 
his extensive technical knowledge and long 
experience made him one of the country’s 
foremost technologists in wood preservation 
and related fields. He is survived by his 
widow and six children. 





HORACE M. BICKFORD, 78, for more than 
50 years active in the wholesale lumber field 
at Boston, Mass., died June 22 in a sani- 
tarium at Brattleboro, Vt., following an ill- 
ness which caused him to retire from active 
business about two years ago. Mrs. Bick- 
ford died two months ago. Although the 
main office of H. M. Bickford Co., at Boston, 
closed with Mr. Bickford’s retirement, the 
title continues at New York under the man- 
agement of a son Russell Bickford. Another 
son. Horace M. Bickford, Jr., is in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Boston. As a young 
man, Mr. Bickford entered the lumber busi- 
ness and established an office at Boston to 
wholesale North Carolina pine, hardwoods 
and poplar. Later he established the H. M. 
Bickford Co., featuring North Carolina pine 
and was vice president of the North State 
Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. He served as 
president of the old Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association in 1919. 


HORACE H. LAMPERT, 44, president of 
Lampert Yards (Inc.), St. Paul, Minn., and 
RICHARD J. KAIN, 44, former manager of 
the Kain-Lampert Lumber Co., Augusta, Wis., 
were drowned in a speedboat accident on the 
St. Croix river, near St. Paul, June 25. Mr. 
Lampert was also president of the Liberty 
Street Bank and the Snelling Investment Co., 
St. Paul. The two men started out for a 
trial run in the boat and failed to return 
to Mr. Lampert’s summer home at St. Croix. 
A searching party found the bodies. Mr. 
Lampert was active in YMCA work and each 
year bought many memberships for under- 
privileged boys. This year he had also con- 
tributed funds for the building of a “Y” cot- 
tage on Burnside Lake, Minn. The two men 
were army buddies during the World War. 
Mr. Lampert is survived by his parents and 
two sisters. Mr. Kain’s widow, four daugh- 
ters and a sister survive him. 


EDWIN J. BELL, 65, president of the Bell 
Machine Co., woodworking machinery manu- 
facturers, Oshkosh, Wis., died at his home 
June 20. He entered the woodworking ma- 
chinery business in 1911 as a partner of C. 
G. Dauber and in 1913 acquired control of 
the company. He invented more than 150 
machines, many of which are used through- 
out the world today. Alterations in equip- 
ment of the United Match Industries in 
Great Britain were made on his suggestion. 
Before entering the machinery manufactur- 
ing field. he was associated with the Diamond 
Match Co., for 22 years, eleven of which 
were spent as general superintendent of the 
company’s Oshkosh plant. He was active in 
church and fraternal circles. The widow and 
three sons, E. Paul, M. A., and E. J. Bell, 
Jr., associated with the company, survive. 


GEORGE M. MASHEK, 67, a pioneer in the 
timber industry of upper Michigan, died 
June 17 at his home in Escanaba, Mich. He 
was a native of Kewaunee, Wis., and had 
received his degree at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. He came to Escanaba in 1898 
and formed the firm of Mashek & Arnold, 
and for many years engaged in the produc- 
tion of cedar and cedar products. He 
founded the towns of Cornell, Mashek, and 
Watson, Mich., and was associated with the 
Mashek Chemical & Iron Co., Wells, Mich. In 





recent years he had devoted most of his time 
to the bond business in connection with his 
large holdings. He was an ardent fisherman, 
hunter and golfer and for many years was 
one of the leading trap shooters of his State. 
The widow, a son and a daughter survive. 


JOSEPH L. CARMAN, 76, president of the 
Carman Manufacturing Co., Pacific north- 
west furniture manufacturing company, with 
headquarters in Tacoma, Wash., died in a 
hospital there June 26. The company also 
operates in Spokane, Portland and Seattle. 
Mr. Carman was born at Carman, IIl., No- 
vember 5, 1861, and the company has been 
under his active management since 1891. 
Under his direction it developed into one of 
the largest concerns of its kind. Mr. Carman 
played an important part in Tacoma civic 
and industrial affairs. Surviving is a son, 
J. L. Carman, Jr., who is associated with 
the company. 


A. W. MACKIE, 84, retired shingle manu- 
facturer and logger, died June 22 in Seattle, 
Wash. A native of Dundas, Ont., Mr. Mackie 
came to Seattle in 1900, locating in the 
Ballard district where he formed a partner- 
ship to operate a shingle mill. He was ac- 
tive in civic, church and fraternal affairs. He 
was the oldest charter member of the Bal- 
lard B. P E. and served as president of 
the Business Men’s Association of Ballard. 
The widow, three sons, A. C. Mackie, Aber- 
deen; R. D. Mackie, Hoquiam; C. D. Mackie, 
Seattle, and a daughter survive. 


ARTHUR NEWTON HEALD, 58, Spring- 
field, Mass., manager of the plant of the New 
England Box Co., died June 13 at his home. 
Mr. Heald, a native of Barre, Mass., was 
named manager in 1927. He had long been 
associated with the company which was 
started in 1880 as Cutler & West, and was 
taken over in 1893 by Frank M. West. It 
became a part of the New England Box Co., 
in 1921. The widow, two _ sisters and a 
brother, George W. Heald, Chicago, survive. 





E. W. TOBIN, 72, who succeeded his 
brother, J. E. Tobin, as head of the Bromp- 
ton Pulp & Lumber Co., Bromptonville, Que., 
died June 24 at his home. He had been a 
member of the Canadian Senate since 1930 
and for 30 years prior to that time sat in 
the House of Commons as a Liberal. The 
Tobins began the manufacture of lumber 
and hardwood flooring 35 years ago and for 
a time operated a large sawmill at Trois 
Pistoles, south of Quebec City. 





GEORGE W. LITTLE, 71, wholesale hard- 
wood salesman of Buffalo, N. Y., and for the 
past 35 years associated with Jackson & 
Tindle (Inc.), died at his home June 21. He 
was born in Lockport, N. Y., the son of J. W. 
Little, founder of the Niagara Cooperage Co., 
and spent several years with this company 
before coming to Buffalo. Active in the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange and the Royal 
Arcanum, he is survived by the widow, a 
brother and two sisters. 





FRANKLIN THOMAS BUELL, 78, founder 
and president of the Buell Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Dallas, Tex., died June 8 at 
his home. A pioneer lumber dealer of Dal- 
las, he organized the company a few years 
after coming to that city in 1877 at the age 
of seventeen. He was a member of the 
Catholic church and spent much of his spare 
time hunting and fishing. Two sons, Roy H., 
and D. Pat Buell, are active in the company. 
Three daughters also survive. 


ARVID LINDBLADE, 60, vice president of 
the National Wood Works (Inc.), Sioux City, 
Iowa, died June 24 at his home. A native of 
Sweden, Mr. Lindblade was brought to Sioux 
City at the age of three. He worked for 
the Curtis Sash & Door Co., before entering 
the employ of the National company. Sur- 
viving are the widow, two sons, two brothers 
and four sisters. 


E. L. ARMENTROUT, 77, superintendent of 
the Snow Lumber Co., High Point, N. C., for 
25 years, and later with the Reidsville Lum- 
ber Mill, died June 21 at the home of a 
daughter in Winston-Salem, N. C. Surviving 
are two sons, H. M. Armentrout of the Snow 
Lumber Co., and N. E. Armentrout, High 
Point, and three daughters. 





HARRY C. McKAY, 80, former lumberman 
of Ironton and Cincinnati, Ohio, died June 6 
at the home of a son at Columbia, Miss. He 
was associated with the old Newman-Span- 
ner Lumber Co., Ironton, for 30 years and 
lated was associated with Crane & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. In addition to the son, two sisters 
and a half-brother survive. 


July 2, 1938 


JOHN H. RICHARDSON, 81, one of the 
founders of the Union Mill & Lumber Co,, 
died June 13 at his home in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. He was noted for his skill in inlaying 
and marquetry work in exotic woods, and 
many exhibitions of his work had been held 
throughout California. 


JOHN F. JACOBSON, president of the 
Jacobson Lumber Co. (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., 
died at his home June 11. A native of Iowa, 
he had been a resident of Tacoma for 30 
years. A son, Asval Jacobson of South 
America, survives. 


CHARLES MARION McDARIS, 66, retired 


Long Beach, Miss., lumberman, died June 15 
in a New Orleans hospital. He was a past 
president of the Gulfport, Miss., Chamber 


of Commerce and past exalted ruler of the 
Gulfport B. P. O. E. 


WILLIAM A. SAUBERWEIN, 70, retired 
manager of the Cleveland-Sarnia Sawmills 
Co., Bristol, Ont., died June 14. He was ac- 
tive in western Ontario Masonic circles. The 
widow, two daughters and a son survive. 


JAMES WILSON, 65, owner and operator 
of a shingle and heading mill, Wingham, 
Ont., was fatally injured at his mill June 8. 
He established the mill 25 years ago. Sur- 
viving are the widow and two sons. 





Mississippi Prepares New 


Forestry Program 


Jackson, Miss., June 27.—A sweeping thir- 
teen-point program of forestry legislation em- 
bodying revisionary conservation practices, 
broadened supervisory powers and an equitable 
excise levy, awaits final approval of the Missis- 
sippi Forestry Association before presentation 
to Gov. Hugh White for submission to the 
special legislative session meeting here Wednes- 
day, July 6. Gov. White has indicated that, if 
he can approve the program, he will submit it 
together with the homestead tax exemption pro- 
posal. 

Heading the program of thirteen measures, 
which have been carefully drafted after several 
months of painstaking study and survey of for- 
estry needs, is the measure revising existing 
laws to provide for a more equitable imposition 
of severance taxes. Other proposed Acts are 
as follows: 

Exempting of all growing, standing timber, 
trees and shrubs from ad valorem taxes after 
Jan. 1, 1939. 

Providing for payment of a fixed sum to 
the United States Government for conserva- 
tion work, when a profit is derived from sale 
of State lands or product. 

Declaring uncontrolled woods and grass 
fires a public nuisance and authorizing or- 
ganized fire control forces to control fires 
and recover costs through legal procedure. 

Authorizing and empowering county boards 
of supervisors to contribute not in excess of 
two mills for the purpose of preventing for- 
est fires and control, and to advance refores- 
tation. 

Empowering the State Forestry Commis- 
sion to acquire, rent, lease and dispose of 
various property. 

Authorizing boards of supervisors to levy 
a special tax on forest protection areas for 
fire protection. 

Requiring forest officers to report violation 
of forest fire laws. 

Requiring that fines for violations of State 
forest fire laws shall be paid school districts 
in which fires occur. 

Creating a Public Land Use, Commission, 
composed of the governor, State forester, and 
State director of fish and game commission, 
to create State forests, State parks, and gamé 
preserves for reforestation and stocking. 

Authorizing county boards to petition Land 
Use Commission for use of contiguous State 
lands not exceeding 1,000 acres for county 
forests. 


The program has received increasing support 
from land owners, wood industries and county 
boards and, because of its far-reaching effect 
toward conserving the State’s forests, is ex- 
pected to receive overwhelming approval. An 
appropriation of about $400,000 will be asked 
of the legislature to undertake the program, 
and many solons have signified their approval 
of the plan. 
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